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Editorially Speaking 


Better Schools 


UDIO-VISUAL instruction has been 
the theme increasingly of conferences 
on school building. More than 300 archi- 
techts, school planners, superintendents 
and others took part in discussions at an 
Indiana University meeting this past Sum- 
mer. At the NAVA annual conference in 
Chicago a committee was formed for a 
long range program on good school 
planning and building for a-v education; 
and the representative of a construction 
materials manufacturer told about meet- 
ings called by educators and citizens, with 
the assistance of his company, in Carolina, 
Ohio, Minneapolis, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee. Better Schools, the publica- 
tion of the National Citizen Commission 
for Public Schools, announces “big things 
stirring in the movement,” with impetus 
given to late Fall conferences by the spon- 
sors of American Education Week (No- 
vember 6-12). A program of action 
for national organizations and clubs ac- 
cross the country is being sent out, and 
it all sounds encouraging. Maybe, if 
everybody were to join forces, whether 
for the sake of better business or of our 
children, the country might regain its 
lead in democratic education. 
Meanwhile, it’s back to private and 
parochial schools for an increasing num- 
ber of children who should be in the 
public educational system and whose par- 
ents would like to see them there. For 
millions of other children it’s back to such 
decrepit, old-fashioned, dark, unsanitary, 
even unpainted schools as are all too pre- 
valent in this country today. But more 
and better schools is not the whole answer 
to the breakdown in current education. 


Better Teachers 


More pay for teachers isn’t the whole 
answer either. Considerable discussion 
with teachers is forcing us reluctantly to 
the conclusion that teaching is no longer 
a “calling,” but a business seeking to make 
itself a closed corporation, to witness: the 
complete consternation of a teacher group 
to an idea put into effect in Ontario, 
Canada, this past Summer. It took the 
form of a 6-week course for men and 
women with a good educational back- 
ground who have been doing other things 
but who want to teach. More than 500 
turned up, will teach this year, and return 
for another course next Summer. Even 
in “regular” situations there are misfits 
to be culled; but, according to an instruc- 
tor, this was the most inspiring group he 
had ever handled, and he felt that the 
maturity of these men and women would 
profit the educational system. 

—ROHAMA LEE, Editon 
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How amazing new SUPER-40 
Shutter increases projector 


versatility and brilliance: 


1. Switch on at silent speed. The 
Super-40 Shutter automatically 
presents three shutter blades to 
produce 48 light interruptions 
per second, the motion-picture- 
industry standard for comfort- 
ably flicker-free projection. 


2. Switch to sound speed. Super-40 
Shutter shifts automatically to 
two blades. You can see the 
picture brighten by more than 
40%! Yet there are still 48 light 
interruptions per second, and 


your 
ably free from flicker! 


40% extra sereen brilliance! 


Kodak shutter development combines 


sound-and-silent versatility with 


Now in Pageant A-V models without extra cost... 


Kodak’s amazing new SUPER-40 Shutter 


Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors have long been respected 
as Outstanding in all 16mm. sound projection’s most important 
characteristics. Exclusive permanent pre-lubrication, for ex- 
ample, makes Pageants the easiest of all projectors to main- 
tain, the surest to use, and the most permanently quiet in opera- 
tion. And there are other features, like the unique sound- 
focusing Fidelity Control and the built-in field-sharpening 
element, that make Pageants outstanding in sound and picture 
quality, too. . 

Now, with the Super-40 Shutter, there’s still another basis 
of Pageant superiority. This amazing shutter provides more 
than 40% extra illumination at sound-speed operation; yet 
thanks to its automatic-shift feature, movies are comfortably 
free from flicker at both sound and silent speeds. 


Pageant Sound Projectors, more than ever, merit top recom- 
mendation, because Pageants have now achieved a versatility 
of performance never before approached in 16mm. projection! 
The Super-40 Shutter equips Pageant A-V Model Projectors 
for both sound and silent operation ... makes them capable 
of projection not only under “normal” conditions, but also 
under difficult conditions of illumination, in hard-to-darken 
rooms, in large halls—wherever additional brilliance, extra- 
long “‘throws,” or unusually large images are required! 

The Super-40 Shutter is supplied without extra cost in any 
of three new Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector models of 
varying amplifier output and speaker capacity. See your 


_ Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for full details... or just mail 


the coupon for a new free Pageant Projector catalog. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Please send catalog on 


new Pageant Projectors 
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WORLD WIDE NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 
Selected for Significance 


STANDARDS 


@ More than 40 delegates from Russia, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, the United Kingdom, Sweden 
and the U.S. attended a five-day meeting 
in Stockholm, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardiza- 
tion. The meeting authorized a com- 
mittee to draft an international standard 
on multilingual sound tracks to cover one 
present optical and two new magnetic 
tracks on a single standard release print. 
Other committees were formed to work 
on wide screen picture standards, film 
dimensions, screen luminance, reproduc- 
tion characteristics of magnetic sound, 
film image area, safety film definition and 
marking, location and dimensions of mag- 
netic tracks. 

Boyce Nemec, executive secretary of 
the Society of Motion Picture and TV 
Engineers, was secretary of the meetings. 
Axel G. Jensen, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., who chaired them, pointed 
out that “their accomplishments will in- 
sure the continued interchangeability of 
motion picture film among all nations 
of the world.” 


PROJECTS 


© The Motion Picture Service of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion, is giving thought to compilation of 
a catalogue, listing non-government films 
on agricultural subjects and, in connec- 
tion with this project, to establishing a 
central register for titles of all films on 
agriculture. Walter K. Scott, Chief of the 
Motion Picture Service, invites comment 
and suggestions. Footage available from 
the Land-Grant Colleges is already being 
catalogued. It is proposed next, to cata- 
logue agricultural footage from industry. 

At the same time, the National Project 
in Agricultural Communications, an effort 
of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, and the American 
Association of Agricultural College Edi- 
tors, has compiled the results of a survey of 
the programming and production needs 
in the field of agricultural films for tele- 
vision. The NPAC is interested, among 
other things, in the need for new films 
to tell the agricultural story to the Ameri- 
can people, and is exploring production 
possibilities. 


@ Syracuse University is setting up for 
researchers, writers and historians, an his- 
torical film collection that will contain 
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16mm films documenting the cultural and 
technological milestones of the nation. 
In order that the archives may render 
maximum service, the University plans to 
set up an independent foundation tenta- 
tively titled The American Historical 
Film Foundation, with a Board of Trustees 
and an Advisory Council of specialists to 
supervise the program. The impetus for 
the archives came from Dr. Don Williams, 
director of the University’s Audio-Visual 
Center who points out that: “Such agri- 
cultural methods as plowing with the 
team, hand-picking cotton, hand-planting 
and harvesting rice, should be captured on 
film now, for these techniques are rapid- 
ly fading, with many others in various 
fields of activity, from the U.S. picture 
due to 20th century mechanization.” Dr. 
Williams added that the project hopes “to 
stimulate this kind of filming, along 
with the filming of landmarks of the past 
not already documented.” 


COLOR EXPENSE JUSTIFIED 


e@ According to French film producer 
Christian Baguey, who has just completed 
a two-year assignment at the Regional 
Fundamental Education Center of Pat- 
zcuaro, Mexico, experiments there have 
proven color filmstrips more than justify 
their increased cost because of their added 
power of persuasion. The filmstrips are 
used by student teachers working in 20 
Tarascan Indian villages and learning, by 
practical application, the techniques of 
community development for their own 
country. The Patzcuaro Center is operated 
jointly by Unesco, the Organization of 
American States, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


HORSE RACING 


© In 1947, realizing the value of motion 
pictures as applied to Thoroughbred rac- 
ing, Delaware Park (Wilmington) was 
one of the first, if not the first, of the 
racetracks in the U.S. to install its own 
Film Patrol equipment. In 1951 the 
Park instituted a “two-way” project to 
solve the depth problem. Synchronized 
cameras were arranged to take both head- 
on and side views simultaneously, thus 
providing a third-dimensional view of 
the final quarter-mile. When both scenes 
are projected on the screen at the same 
time, stewards are enabled to determine 
whether or not a horse impedes another 
while crossing over in front. This pro- 
vides added protection for riders and the 
racing public, by contributing greatly to- 


ward elimination of rough riding, and as- 
suring clean racing. 

Culminating seven years of experi- 
mentation and research, Delaware Park 
has come up with another “first” in mo- 
tion picture application. A new process- 
ing machine has made possible a new 
technique, whereby Film Patrol movies 
can be processed within 60 seconds, and 
made ready for track stewards to view 
within three minutes after a race. The 
machine is claimed to be the first in use 
anywhere, specifically designed to process 
16mm film by reversal, and that it bids 
fair to revolutionize reversal processing 
not only for the racetracks, but for the 
motion picture industry. 


ATOMS, AND FILMS, 
FOR PEACE 


@ The United Nations’ International 
Conference on the Peaceful Use of Atomic 
Energy, held in Geneva, August 8-20, in- 
cluded within the framework of the pro- 
gram’s exhibits and presentations, the 
showing of a film, Rap1o-IsotyPEs—THEIR 
APPLICATION TO Humans, by the U.S. 
Government. Its sound-track was dubbed 
in French, Russian, Spanish, and English. 
Produced by the Medical Film Guild, with 
the technical assistance of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other government 
and private agencies, it will be available 
internationally, after the Geneva “world 
premiere.” Other films shown at the 
Conference will be listed in Film News’ 
next issue. 


CANADA, 1954 


The 15th annual report cf the National 
Film Board of Canada, as presented by 
its Chairman, Mr. A. W. Trueman, to the 
Canadian Government, covers the year 
ending March 13, 1954, and documents 
increased activity all down the line, in 
production and distribution. Films com- 
pleted number 181 in 1954 against 143 in 
1953. Theatrical bookings abroad rose 
from 16,000 to 21,500, television show- 
ings doubled, nontheatrical attendance 
outside Canada rose from 11 million to 
almost 14 million. 

Of the 181 films produced, 109 were 
in English, 60 in French, and 12 in Dutch, 
German, Spanish and/or Portuguese. The 
new television unit produced 66 films— 
27 originals, and 39 adaptations of films 
existing. 

The 419 Film Councils in Canada rep- 
resented 10,478 film-using groups—an in- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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crease of 1811 during the year. Over this 
period the Councils conducted 59 film 
festivals, 211 workshops, and 345 training 
courses. 

An interesting sidelight on the Na- 
tional Film Board’s activities is, that 
scholars from Burma, France, Israel and 
Pakistan received training at the Board 
under international technical assistance 
programs; and NFB films won honors and 
recognition at film festivals from Durban, 
South Africa, to Edinburgh, Venice, 
Cannes, and such annual events in the 
U.S.A. at the Golden Reel Awards, the 
Stamford, Cleveland, Boston, and other 
recognized gatherings for showing and 
judging. 


“SHORTS” 


H. Forsyth Hardy, author of the book 
Grierson on Documentary, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Films of Scotland 
Committee. The Committee’s purpose is 
to promote the projection of Scotland on 
the motion picture and tv screen. Its first 
film, in color and nearing completion, is 
on the Edinburgh Festival. 


e At the request of the Library of Con- 
gress, the New York firm of Transfilm has 
sent prints of President Eisenhower’s now 
historic 1952 tv campaign films E1sEn- 
HOWER ANSWERS AMERICA, to become part 
of the Library’s collection of Americana. 


e Alexander F. Victor, pioneer of the 
16mm projector and founder of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation of Davenport, 
Iowa, was recently honored by the Com- 
mittee on Archives and History of DAVI 
(Dept. of A-V Instruction, of the Nation- 
al Education Assoc.). Mr. Victor was pre- 
sented with a scroll, accepted for him by 
A. J. McClelland, vice-president of the 
Victor company, and cited for his ac- 
complishments and contributions to the 
use of the motion picture in education. 
This is the first such DAVI award. 


@ Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, A-V Educa- 
tion director at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, was awarded the honorary degree 
and gold key of the Future Homemakers 
of America recently, a unique honor for 
a male. In the presence of 577 high 
school girls representing that number of 
chapters in Illinois, Dr. Miller was cited 
for outstanding audio-visual service to the 
organization over the past several years, 
in the preparation of public relations tape 
recordings for 17 radio stations through- 
out Illinois, and of 16mm news reels for 
the State’s tv stations. Graduate students 
at Illinois State Normal University re- 
ceive training they can take back to their 
own communities, by assisting Dr. Miller 
in this work. 
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SHOWINGS 
United Nations 


e A one-hour program, “Introduction to 
the United Nations,” now gives to more 
than 1,000 of the daily visitors at United 
Nations Headquarters an opportunity to 
learn more about the Organization. 
Designed by the Department of Public 
Information and conducted by the UN 
Visitors’ Service, it consists of a half-hour 
lecture and question period, and a 20- 
minute UN film. Continuous throughout 
the day, including weekends and holidays, 
the program is given, without charge, in 
one of the conference rooms specially re- 
served for the purpose. 


“Salute to France” 


e@ Five weekly showings of American films 
were presented in Paris at the Musée 
Guimet this past Spring and early Sum- 
mer, as part of the “American Art of the 
20th Century” exhibition organized by 
the Museum of Modern Art (N.Y.C.) for 
the “Salute to France,” program of cultural 
events. Examples of narrative films from 
1911 and including Lost Bounparies 
[Louis de Rochemont] (1951) were shown; 
and two documentaries: IN THE STREET, by 
Helen Levitt, Janice Loeb and James 
Agee; also Robert Flaherty’s Louisiana 
Story. Experimental films included were 
Biacktop (Charles and Ray Eames); 
TREADLE AND Bossin (Wheaton Galen- 
tine), and ANALoGiEs (James Davis). The 
Galantine and Davis films were lent by 
Film Images (N.Y.). The others are from 
the Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


600.000 a Month in Bavaria 


e The U.S. Information Agency reports 
that more than 600,000 Germans a month 
are viewing educational films provided by 
it in Bavaria. The U.S. Information 
Agency lends the films and equipment, 
and the German film committees organized 
on a community basis in every Bavarian 
city and country, take over from there. 
These committees are independent, volun- 
tary bodies in the nature of a film council, 
composed of representatives of churches, 
youth groups, trade unions, public and 
private schools, the Red Cross, cultural 
organizations, and chambers of commerce. 


NURSING 1955 


@ Guest speakers commented on each film, 
and opportunity was provided for audi- 
ence discussion, at the National League 
for Nursing Convention held in St. Louis. 
Among the films shown and fully de- 
scribed in the take-home program book 
of the convention, were: A 1s FoR ATOM 
(Venice and Golden Reel award winner); 


Wortp WitHout (the work of 
UNESCO, WHO and UNICEF); Tue 
LoneLty Nicut (Mental Health Film 
Board); THE REHABILITATION StToRY 
(Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter); THAT THE DEAF May Speak (Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf); THe Lone 
Cane, Part I (fundamental therapeutics in 
blindness, Veterans Administration); BCG 
VACCINATION AGAINST ‘TUBERCULOSIS 
PATENT Ductus ArRTERIOSUS; Post ANEs- 
THESIA Rooms; Stop RHEUMATIC FEVER: 
CARE OF THE CARDIAC PATIENT; and the 
“education-information” films, Mortivat- 
ING THE Crass; Att I NEED 1s A Con- 
FERENCE; Motity Grows Up; WHEN You 
CHoosE NursInc, and NursE, PLEASE. 


SOCIAL WORK “FIRST” 


@ The National Conference of Social 
Work, at its San Francisco forum, this 
year established films and other audio- 
visual aids as a permanent aspect of its 
program. Planning in this area is the 
responsibility of the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids, which is a standing body 
composed of 21 members serving three- 
year terms on a rotating basis. Present 
chairman, is Elsa Volckmann of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., N.Y.C. 
This year’s Annual Forum featured a 
session on the use of recordings in the 
social welfare field; a filmstrip session; 
a meeting on the use of television; and a 
film program, as follows: Children—Your 
CHILDREN’s PLay, A 2-YEAR-OLD GOEs TO 
HospiTraL, Your AT Piay, A LONG 
To Grow Part II, From SocraABLe 
S1x To Notsy NINE, DEVELOPMENTAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF PRE-ADOLESCENTS . . . Case- 
work Interpretation—A Famity AFFAIR 
... Health and Rehabilitation—THREE To 
MaKE READY, THE UNDEFEATED, THE 
Work WitH CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN, 
Everysopy’s HANDICAPPED . . . Miscel- 
laneous—Look Wuo’s Drivinc . . . Mental 
Health—-Man TO MAN, WoRKING AND 
PLayING TO HEALTH. . . Interpretation— 
Wuat Makes A City GreAT?, NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop Story, THE NEIGHBORHOOD Way, 
Harp Broucut Up, THE SEARCH FOR A 
Home, THE GREEN ON THE BANKS 
OF THE ARROYO, THEY NEED TO 
Know, Leapinc Lapy (Girl Scouts) 
Feature—Woritp WitHouT END 
(Unesco), Now MIGuEL . . . Inter- 
national—RuRAL NursE, *1ENDS OF THE 
VILLAGE . . . Community Organization— 
THREE STEPS TO START, PRESSURE GROUPS, 


. Let’s Asout Fitms, THE VALIANT 


Heart... Civil Liberties and Human 
Relations—FREEDOM TO READ, RuMoR, 
Can WE ImMMuUNIZE AGAINST PREJUDICE?, 
BELONGING TO THE Group, CITIZEN VAREK, 
A Fair CHANCE, For Farr PLay. 

There was also an encore program of 
films selected on the basis of audience 
interest and requests received. 
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“IN THE COMMON 


INTEREST”... 


ON ITS 10th ANNIVERSARY THE UNITED NATIONS IS EXTENDING ITS FILM PROGRAM IN SEEKING THE COOPERA- 

TION OF MEMBER NATION FILM UNITS TOWARD PRODUCTION OF MORE AND BETTER FILMS ABOUT THE 

ORGANIZATION. AS PART OF THIS PLAN THE UNITED NATIONS SENT, TO SURVEY THE FILM-MAKING 

POSSIBILITIES OF 17 COUNTRIES, ITS EXTERNAL PRODUCTION'S OFFICER, WHO TELLS ABOUT THE PROGRAM 
AND SOME OF HIS EXPERIENCES FOR THE READERS OF FILM NEWS. 


The Show Begins 


T was a most unusual cinema. Its roof . 


was the night sky and the stars, ap- 
pearing third-dimensional beyond the 
heads of palm trees. The pre-performance 
music was the sound of the nearby Timor 
Sea. Orange-bright torches in the jungle 
dark, illuminating the lively faces of an 
Indonesian audience, made them appear 
to be faces in bronze. It had taken the 
people, almost three hours to assemble. 
Now there were more than a thousand 
beneath the trees in the clearing where 
the small picture screen was hung between 
two palms. They had come through the 
jungle from all the neighbouring kam- 
pongs. Some came singing, their chants 
heard long before they could be seen in 
the light of the burning sticks which 
many carried. Some carried jars of oil 
suspended from a plaited thong, in which 
burned a flickering wick to show the way. 
Some came on litters—the sick and the 
aged; others, leaning on sticks, or carried 
on the backs of friends. Women walked 
as only Java ladies can, some with babies 
cradled in slings of batik on their shoul- 
ders. The older children scampered ahead 
with shouts and laughter, eager for the 
show. The merry jingling of bicycle bells, 
incessantly ringing, added to the gaiety 
of the tropic evening. 


Soon all was ready. The performance 
was about to begin. As guests of these 
friendly villagers we had chairs set to one 
side of the mobile cinema unit of the 
Indonesian Ministry of Information. We 
had followed this van for miles from 
Djakarta, to this village with the singing 
name of Tjinjaling. One wonders about 
the effectiveness of the mobile cinema 
units which go into remote areas to show 
films. What kind of an audience do they 
reach? That question was answered here. 
The faces of this gathering, grown now to 
almost 2,000 people, were turned expec- 
tantly to the screen. There were antique 
faces, bearded, wrinkled like the shells of 
walnuts; some etched deep with the scars 
of distant disease. Two little girls looked 
at the strangers from the United Nations, 
with shy secret smiles, then turned away 
in laughter, hiding their faces in clouds of 
white muslin. A group of young boys, 
magnificent in their best Saturday finery 
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At the headquarters of the United Nations 
Organization on the East River in New York 
City, 3,800 Secretariat members work in the 
common interest of mankind, and in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter signed in 
San Francisco ten years ago. "United Nations’ 
Day" is officially October 24... 


of batik coats and sarongs, wheeled their 
bicycles into the throng, propped them 
against a palm trunk, then sat down to 
smoke pungent Indonesian cigarettes. 
The mayor of all the kampongs arose 
and spoke. Everyone listened attentively. 
No baby cried. Quietly, newcomers joined 
the crowd at its outer skirts merging into 
the trees and bushes. There was a com- 
plete polite silence, while the mayor ex- 
plained who we were and why we had 
come. A small youth with eyes like live 
coals in a face brown as the newly turned 
furrow, edged closer to our chairs. When 
the mayor concluded, the boy presented 
us with fresh green cocoanuts, and we 
gratefully drank the cool sweet liquid 
from within. Then the torches were 
ground to blackness in the grass. Only 
the glow-worm glimmer of the children’s 
eerie lanterns pinpricked the night. A 
hush of expectancy took hold, broken 
only by the whispers of the projector 
operators within the mobile van. Unex- 
pectedly, a scythe of light slit the velvet 
dark before us, and struck the picture 
screen. A great shout of satisfaction 
greeted it—and the credit title “United 
Nations Film Board Presents . . .” wav- 
ered in creased letters, came into focus, 
while music from the loudspeakers 
drowned out the sea. The show had begun. 


An Unusual Mission 


The writer had been in Indonesia only 
forty-eight hours. Djakarta was the first 
step in what was to be a long journey, 
through seventeen countries in the next 
four months on a mission for the United 
Nations’ Department of Public Informa- 
tion. It was a mission unusual, and it 
had a threefold intent. For almost a dec- 
ade the Film and Visual Information 
Division of the U.N. had produced films 
about the work, the structure and _ the 
spirit of the Organization. During this 
time many film expeditions had been sent 
out into Member Countries to gather the 
material for these films. The teams con- 
sisted of a cameraman and a director, and 
sometimes a writer. Such necessary excur- 
sions are often expensive, and with the 
work of the United Nations increasing in 
so many fields, a “new look” was taken 
of the film situation involving, as it did, 
questions of budget and personnel. 


Background 


It is not possible for the Film Division 
of the United Nations to produce all the 
films which are needed. Consequently it 
is turning for help to external producers 
of films to complement its own visual 
programme. The writer was appointed as 
External Productions Officer to seek and 
enlist the aid of government film organiza- 
tions, private enterprise, and feature film 
makers. Some efforts in the past had been 
directed to encouraging external produc- 
tion of films and television programmes 
about the aims and activities of the U.N., 
and as part of this activity an informa- 
tion officer was stationed in Los Angeles 
to assist the American motion picture 
industry in developing ideas for feature 
productions. 

It was decided to broaden and extend 
these efforts. A study of the situation at 
Headquarters disclosed an unmistakable 
trend towards development of national 
film units in places where they have not 
existed before, or been only lightly con- 
stituted. Further, private film industry 
flourishes in some of the less developed 
nations, and many of these companies 
have considerable resources. 

The United Nations spends on all its 
world-wide operations only the amount of 
money that the Sanitation Department of 


New York City does, so that ingenious ar- 
rangements must often be effected to 
make its over-all budget of $46 million pro- 
duce maximum value. For instance, when 
one of its officers goes on home leave to 
his parent country, advantage is usually 
taken of his presence in a particular area 
to assign him a mission which will pro- 
duce some dividend from the expenditure 
of his to and fro journey. 

As soon as the writer of this piece had 
completed home leave in Australia, he 
began a film survey mission to South 
East Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. 
The first objective of this survey was to 
assess the effectiveness of these units and 
private film producing firms; the second 
was the stimulation of the production of 
films about the U.N. within the member 
states themselves; the third aim was to 
explore opportunities for wider distribu- 
tion of U.N. films and film material. 

The countries visited for these purposes 
were: 

Australia, Indonesia, Malaya, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, India, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, United Kingdom. 


Pattern of Cooperation 


In the United States of America, a 
number of films concerned in one way 
or another with the United Nations had 
been made with the help of the motion 
picture industry. The pattern of co-opera- 
tion varied: For example, RKO Pictures 
produced a film on the Headquarters and 
work of the Secretariat, using in the main 
material from the United Nations Film 
Library which contains nearly 6-million 
feet of footage covering almost every 
activity in which the Organization is en- 
gaged. The library is being enlivened 
constantly with new footage. Paramount 
Pictures chose to help UNICEF, a branch 
of the United Nations family, and Danny 
Kaye embarked on a whirl-wind tour with 
cameramen, providing in the film AssiGn- 
MENT, CHILDREN! a new and exhilarating 
viewpoint on UNICEF's work. 

Another well-known American film com- 
pany sent a research writer to Head- 
quarters to work among the Secretariat, 
talk to experts engaged in thie world-wide 
programmes of U.N. technical assistance, 
and develop a human interest film: story 
based upon their experiences. 

The assistance of regional film organiza- 
tions is being invoked in many ways, to 
meet the surpassing demand for documen- 
tary films on all aspects of U.N. work, and 
Member Countries are being encouraged 
themselves to undertake some of this pro- 
duction in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Public Information. For - in- 
stance, during the film survey, the Gov- 
crnment Film Unit of Indonesia was dis- 
covered to be a rapidly growing producer 
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of documentary films of encouraging 
quality. Its weekly newsreel and its short 
motion pictures have a high technical 
and artistic competency. Just outside of 
Djakarta, when the writer visited the 
unit [Perusahaan Film Negara, it is 
called], he found an ambitious building 
programme in progress, which, when com- 
pleted in late 1956, will give PFN one of 
the most modern film-making installa- 
tions in South East Asia. Discussions 
were held on ways of co-operation be- 
tween PFN and the United Nations Film 
Division. 


Some Examples 


From Indonesia it is a short, torrid 
flight to Singapore. Then as one wings 
northward to Kuala Lumpur, the jungle 
valleys and blue mountainside are scarred 
with the white wounds of tin mines. Here 
in the Federated States of Malaya one 
finds the Malayan Film Unit, whose 
familiar symbol is a tiger springing across 
the credit frame of the 6,000 35mm and 
16mm films printed by this Unit last 
year. The Malayan Film Unit has the un- 
usual distinction of producing some prof- 
it on its operations, since it hires its 
services in equipment and technicians to 
visiting film production teams, and ac- 
cepts commissions to make films or se- 
quences.* 

The amount of film activity in the less 
developed countries is astonishing, es- 
pecially in countries which have only 
recently become independent nations. 
Burma, for instance has a well-equipped 
Audio-Visual Aids Board, with a pro- 
gramme co-ordinating the facilities for 
production of films and filmstrips, photo 
exhibitions, posters and animated car- 
toons. The members of the unit, though 
youthful, lack neither talent nor vigour; 
many have trained abroad and returned 
to their own country to apply their knowl- 
edge and experience. In Burma, the pri- 
vate film companies are many. Almost 
80 films are produced each year, and 
though the production quality is not high 
since facilities are limited, and “feature” 
films are made on very low budgets, the 
industry flourishes. It is helped by a 
favourable distribution system—paying 
only 20 per cent entertainment tax on 
films locally produced, whereas the im- 
ported film is charged 40 per cent. The 
Burmese people are highly cinema-con- 
scious, and the gayest of audiences. Like. 
the Thai film-goer they appreciate action 
pictures, and react joyously to locally pro- 
duced comedy films. 

The Government of India Films Divi- 
sion is a well-functioning instrument. Its 
output of films, newsreels, colour shorts, 


* Editor’s Note: See page 13, this issue. 


_ and long documentaries, is prodigious. Its 


staff make films in delightful surround- 
ings, for the studios are set in attractive 
gardens, on a hillside, with a wide cream- 
ing arc of beach and sea below. India has 
had for many years a formidable film out- 
put from all sources, and at one time its 
total of production footage exceeded that 
of Hollywood. Settings for some of the 
privately produced films rival those of 
Western studios, in their magnificence. 

A large amount of the Government of 
India’s film production features the con- 
struction of national undertakings in 
India, social development programmes, 
and instructional subjects with educa- 
tional uses. No less than twelve produc 
tions were “on the floor” when the writer 
arrived, including several in colour. The 
distribution of Government produced 
films is well-organized; cinemas are re- 
quired by law to show a proportion of the 
Film Division’s productions; and a library 
system working with mobile units in con- 
junction with the various state authorities, 
projects films even into remote villages. 

During the progress of the survey one 
met true film enthusiasts of a kind fast 
fading from the elderly ranks of docu- 
mentary producers and those who have 
merely stepped into well-worn shoes. In 
the Pakistan Government film unit, for 
instance, in similar teams of film-smiths 
in Malaya, Turkey, Egypt, Greece and 
others met on this survey journey, one 
could only admire the tenacity, spirit and 
ingenuity of staffs operating under handi- 
caps of inadequate and outmoded camera 
and processing equipmen:, lacking cer- 
tain supplies of rawstock, yet somehow 
producing films of surprising quality and 
content. These are film pioneers of a high 
order. Such units are being assisted in 
various ways by Colombo Plan arrange- 
ments, direct FOA aid, by visiting visual 
media experts, and Unesco scholarships 
for training. But it is their spirit of dedi- 
cation to film making which makes their 
efforts so remarkable. 


Television 


Though, in this long journey, the 
focus of attention was on the film-making 
organization of the U.N. Member Coun- 
tries, attention was given to the vast and 
powerful medium of television, wherever 
it flourished on the way. In Bangkok 
equipment was seen, ready for assembling 
into Thailand’s first TV station. A tele- 
vision service operates spasmodically in 
the Philippines. Australia’s population 
was awaiting, with some trepidation, its 
first “exposure” to the dual system of 
national and commercial telecasts from its 
two biggest cities. In Rome, the Italians 
were building the biggest television city 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FOUR A.L.A. “FIRST’S” 


A REPORT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION A-V INSTITUTE, 

COMPILED BY THE EDITOR OF FILM NEWS WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 

NORMAN 8B. MOORE, HEAD, REYNOLDS AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT, 
ROCHESTER (N.Y.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HE first ALA Audio-Visual Institute 
to be held since 1951 served to bring 
audio-visual activities within the public 
library up to date, over the two days 
(July 2 and 3) preceding the 74th Annual 


Conference of the American Library As- , 


sociation, in Philadelphia. For the first 
time the recently organized Audio-Visual 
Round Table played an active role at an 
ALA conference. For the first time too, 
the Institute was jointly sponsored by the 
a-v sections within the ALA, namely: The 
Audio-Visual Board of the American Li- 
brary Association (Karline Brown of 
Cincinnati, Chairman); the Audio-Visual 
Round Table (Muriel Javelin, Boston, 
Chairman); and the Office for Adult Edu- 
cation (Grace Stevenson, Director). 

The Institute was attended by 312 
public, special, college and university 
librarians, children’s and young people’s 
librarians, adult education specialists, 
some film producers, distributors, press 
people, and others active in the audio- 
visual field. They represented all parts 
of the United States, and several foreign 
countries. 


Balanced Program 


An usually weli balanced program 
offered variety in the many phases of a-v 
activities. Included were sessions on— 
—“The Library and Educational TV”: 
historical background; traced by Dr. 
H. K. Newborn, Educational TV and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich.); how 
libraries are organizing for tv activities; 
review of library tv programs; 
—“Cooperative Film Services in Public 
Libraries”: how to get started with films, 
how to select them, how to schedule, 
keep records, by what personnel, how 
trained; 

—“Using Films with Young Adults in the 
Public Library”: to provoke discussion, 
provide information, attract new readers; 
—“Use of A-V Materials in Academic 
Teaching and Research”: a demonstration 
symposium; 

—“Use of Library Materials in Curriculum 
Development”: new uses of a-v materials 
*»» schools, the role of the librarian in the 
school a-v program, the materials center 
in action; 

—“Using Films in Discussion”: prepara- 
tion, and a demonstration; 

—“Building and Servicing a Recordings 
Collection for Adults”: for effective serv- 
ice, for the individual, for groups, for 
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children and young people; 

—“The Film’s Place in Public Library 
Service to Children—a Search for Stand- 
ards.” 


Recordings 


Programs dealing with recordings are 
all too often omitted from meetings of 
this kind. This one was usefully con- 
cerned with building and servicing rec- 
ord collections. Kurtz Myers of the De- 
troit Public Library provided much back- 
ground information, pointed the need for 
a survey of record collections, also of 
simplified cataloguing and _ processing; 
and expressed the opinion that record 
collections should provide library patrons 
with opportunity to hear the more ob- 
scure recordings. 


Planning fer Discussion 


This session became really animated on 
the subject of selection standards, prepara- 
tion of the leader, whether to cut a film 
or not after it has raised an issue or 
whether to show it right through, and if 
the library audience is an “automatic” 
one or not. It was generally agreed that 
the library does not have a “captive” 
audience. People come only if they are 
interested, and drop out when they do not 
get satisfaction. Charles Bushong gave 
the meeting the benefit of his experience 
as a discussion leader for the Foreign 
Policy Association. There was consider- 
able difference of opinion on the role of 
the discussion leader. Three films shown 
—Mayjority Vote (National Film Board 
of Canada); ArAB-IsRAEL QuEsTION (Ameri- 
can Film Forum); and Picrure IN Your 
Minp (International Film Foundation) 
were keenly dissected for suitability. 


Films for Children 


An impressively earnest and surprising- 
ly large audience participated in this ses- 
sion, an auspicious one as being the first 
about films for children to be included 
on an Institute program. The consci- 
entious concern displayed in a “search 
for standards” was heartening. The con- 
census of opinion was that “few programs 
cause few films, and vice versa”; that 
library programs could be a more stable 
market to encourage the producer of good 
children’s pictures; and that libraries 
must not only set up standards but “stand 
by them.” Enlightening insight was pro- 


(No. 9 in the Series) 


CORAL WONDERLAND, in color, is a "natural" 
for library showing. Though perhaps long for 
children's programs, an enthralling 8-10 minute 
sequence about turtles could well stand on its 
own. Australian News and Information Bureau 
(636 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20) invites librarians to 
preview the film, and advise if this would 


be desirable . . . 


vided into the methods of film and book, 
film and story telling, film and discussion, 
film and an activity program. It was gen- 
erally agreed, as one speaker put it, that 
“a film is like a Pied Piper for leading 
children into the library.” Two films 
libraries have successfully used—Pat Dowl- 
ing’s ANIMAL Lire At Low Tipe, and the 
Danish production of Anderson’s fairy 
tale, THe STeEApFAsT Tin SOLDIER—were 
screened, and subjected to interesting an- 
alyses from local points of view . .. From 
this session one got the feeling that many 
libraries which do not have them yet, are 
on the verge of film programs for children. 


“What's Your Problem” 


Among the highlights of the Institute 
was the “Problem Clinic” at which op- 
portunity was provided for small groups 
or for individual consultation with 
librarians experienced in audio-visual 
matters. Not only were many pertinent 
questions asked, and much valuable in- 
formation imparted, but there was an 
unusually enthusiastic exchange of ideas 
and sharing of experiences. Attendance 
was 165, at 14 tables. 


Other Features 


A screening session of recent films of 
interest to libraries included Tom SCHULER 
—CosBLER, STATESMAN (U.S. Information 
Agency); THE Strancer (Ford Founda- 
tion); and Losora, an African story (Con- 
temporary Films). 

At a scheduled session, “What's in a 
Film?”, Miss Cecile Starr, editor of “Ideas 
on Films,” presented THE BioGRAPHY OF 
A Motion Picture CAMERA (Film Images). 

(Continued on page 32) 


FILM NEWS 


EDINBURGH 


by DR. ROGER MANVELL 
Head, British Film Academy 
HE Edinburgh Film Festival was orig- 
inated and organized nine years ago 
by the Edinburgh Film Guild, one of the 
pioneer film societies in Britain, founded 
about a quarter of a century ago. The 
Guild saw the opportunity of linking an 
international film festival with the Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Drama 
which the city of Edinburgh created after 
World War II. 

Although the Film Festival soon became 
one of the chief elements in Edinburgh's 
annual celebrations, the Guild has always 
had to bear its cost without assistance 
from the Edinburgh authorities. It has 
received generous support, however, from 
the British Film Institute which supervises 
the importation of the hundreds of films 
sent in from the more than 30 countries 
which participate each year. In addition, 
both the British Film Institute (the na- 
tional body concerned with all cultural 
matters connected with film), and the 
British Film Academy (a private organiza- 
tion of leading United Kingdom film- 
makers), arrange lectures by prominent 
personalities. 

The original idea was to organize an 
annual exhibition of international docu- 
mentary and realist films, and to supple- 
ment these screenings with interesting ex- 
perimental films, scientific and education- 
al films, or films for children. But the 
terms “documentary” and “realist’’ in 
recent years have both taken on a wider 
meaning. Wisely, therefore, the organiz- 
ing committee in 1954 expanded its policy, 
and the title given now to the Festival is 
the general one, “Towards a New and 
Living Cinema.” ‘The strictly non-com- 
petitive nature of the Festival is being 
maintained. Acceptance for screening con- 
stitutes an award at Edinburgh. 

During its three-week session, 200 or 
more films are shown in three cinemas— 
many, of course, being short films. The 
Festival has now also become a meeting 
place for film-makers, film critics, film 
society members and film addicts in gen- 
eral. The British Film Institute organizes 
an annual school for film -appreciation 
during the Festival, and many film-makers, 
introduce their own productions. 

Over 38 feature-length films and about 
135 short film were scheduled during this 
year’s August 21 to September 11 pro- 
gram. A neo-realist Japanese film Trum- 
pet Boy received most of the praise, with 
the Indian MuMNA a runner-up. THE Bic 
Issue (U.S.A.) and the British search for 
oil film THe New Expvorers were also 
singled out. Films screened from the 
United States included: 


(Continued on page 11) 


Festwals and 


AUSTRALIA 


Special to Film News: 


ELD again this year on the Universi- 
ty’s campus, Melbourne’s 4th Inter- 
national Film Festival screened more than 
106 films from 24 countries. Among these 
were such American and European classics 
as D. W. Griffith’s INTOLERANCE; UMBERTO 
D; THe Emperor’s BAKER; Les JEUX 
INTERDIT; ORPHEE, directed by Jean Coct- 
eau; Rene Clair’s LE MILLion; THE QUIET 
One; and the experimental DEATH OF A 
HoLtywoop Extra—all shown in Austra- 
lia for the first time. The festival was also 
one of re-discovery: of THE SENTIMENTAL 
BLOKE, made by the pioneer Australian 
producer Arthur Longford in 1919, and 
of Longford himself as a night watchman 
on the Sydney waterfront. A new Austral- 
ian documentary THis 1s THE A.B.C., deal- 
ing with the activities of the national 
radio network, made its debut. 

A special session devoted to public 
health drew experts from all over the 
Commonwealth. The medical, dental and 
public welfare subjects shown at this ses- 
sion promoted unofficial round table con- 
ferences and, as a result, suggested reforms 
in public health and child welfare were 
widely publicized. A special session on 
marketing problems attracted some of 
Australia’s biggest business people. Each 
year too the festival strengthens a cordon 
of goodwill between Australians and their 
Asian neighbors, through Asian student 
guests in Australia. A few years ago a 
Japanese film would have had a poor re- 
ception. Of all the films shown at this 
year’s festival the most applauded was the 
Japanese Gates oF HELL. 

Not yet bemused by television, Aus- 
tralians are the greatest film-goers in the 
world, not even excepting the United 
States. Australians have always been 
known as good judges of theatre. Today, 
in this film-struck country, much of the 
same thing can be said of film. At Mel- 
bourne’s festival films are well and truly 
judged by calibre audiences. 


—JULES FELDMANN 


CANADA 


HE 65 films entered in the 7th an- 

nual Canadian Film Awards com- 
petition were judged by three panels of 
men and women representing the film 
interests of consumer groups (the Ontario 
Dept. of Education, The National Gallery, 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, The 
Chemical Institute of Canada, the Ottawa 
Separate School Board, etc.). Entry films 
being in both French and English, the 
panels of judges are bilingual. Entrants 
are required to indicate the film’s audi- 
ence and precise purpose. 

The Awarads aim to encourage high 
standards of film making and to direct 
public attention to made-in-Canada films. 
The Canada Foundation, the Canadian 
Film Institute and the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education are sponsors. 


THE STRATFORD ADVENTURE—Chronicling 
the events leading to the establishment of 
the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, and produced by the National 
Film Board, was selected as “The Film 
of the Year.” (Class No. 1, Theatrical: 
feature length) . . . High Twe NEw- 
FOUNDLAND (another National Film Board 
production) was the Honorable Mention 
in Class No. 2 (Theatrical: short). 


In Class No. 3 (Non-Theatrical: spon- . 
sored by a government agency) the First 
Award film was Girt OF THE GLACIERS 
(Film & Photographic Branch, Govern- 
ment of the Province of Alberta); and 
Tue Homeress Ones (National Film 
Board, on Civil Defense) won the Honor- 
able Mention . . . First Award in Class 
No. 4, Non-Theatrical: sponsored by in- 
dustry or a non-government agency, the 
First Award went to WHERE NONE SHALL 
Tuirst (Committee on Missionary Edu- 
cation of the United Church of Canada); 
and Honorable Mention to It’s IN THE 
Carps (Crawley Films’ safety subject for 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co.) . . . First | 
Award in No. 5, Non-Theatrical: open, 
was won by RICHEs OF THE EARTH (Nation- 
al Film Board), and Honorable Mention 
by One LittLe INpIAN. 


SEIFRIZ ON PROTOPLASM 


LL MY ISLAND 


STAMFORD — CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 


...@ composite list, with other awards also noted... 


ALL | NEED IS A CONFERENCE—Industrial 
Relations, Cleveland. Produced by Henry 
Strauss & Co., N.Y.C. for General Electric 
Company 

ASIAN EARTH — International Relations, 
Cleveland; Human Relations, Stamford; Inter- 
national Understanding, 2nd Golden Reel Film 
Festival (American Film Assembly). Produced 
and distributed by Dr. Michael Hagopian, 
Atlantis Productions Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 

ATOM GOES TO SEA, THE—Classroom 
Films, First Award, Boston. By John Sutherland 
Productions for General Electric 

BEFORE THEY HAPPEN—First Award, Safety, 
Boston; also, National Safety Council plaque. 
By Audio Productions Inc. for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

BIG SCOT (Clydesdale Horses)—Industrial 
Promotion, Stamford; also Edinburgh. By Wild- 
ing Picture Productions, Inc. 

BRONCHOPULMONARY SEGMENTS — 
Medical and Nursing Education, Cleveland; 
also Diploma of Participation, Venice. By 
Campus Films, N.Y., for Pfizer Laboratories. 

BUNKA—Arts and Crafts, Cleveland. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Serisawa Brothers 

CANADA GOOSE—Sports, Stamford. By 
MPO Productions Inc., N.Y.C., for Remington 
Arms 

CLEAN WATERS—Public Relations, Cleve- 
land (tied for first place with "Hereford Herit- 
age"); Industry Second Award, Boston (tied 
with "So Small My Island"). Raphael G. Wolff 
Studios for General Electric Co. 

DRAWINGS OF LENARDO DA VINCI—The 
Arts, First Award, Boston. Produced by Basil 
Wright and associates (Britain), distributed by 
Brandon Films Inc., N.Y.C. 

EYE TO THE UNKNOWN—Industrial Re- 
search, Cleveland. By Jack L. Copeland & 
Associates for Consolidated Engineering 

FAMILY AFFAIR, A—Health, Child Training 
and Mental Health, Cleveland. By Affiliated 
Film Producers Inc., N.Y.C. for the Mental 
Health Film Board 

FARM BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS— 
Classroom, Boston, Second Award (tied with 
“Maxican Village Family). Produced and dis- 
tributed by Film Associates of Calif. 

FROM RENOIR TO PICASSO—Art, Stam- 
ford; also Visual Arts, 2nd Golden Reel Film 
Festival. By Paul Haeserts (Belgium), through 
Brandon Films Inc.. N.Y.C. 

GEYSER MELODIES—Music, Cleveland; also, 
Diploma of Participation, Venice. By Guy 
Haeselton, through Bailey Films, Los Angeles. 

HEREFORD HERITAGE—Public Relations, 
Cleveland (tied with "Clean Waters"); also 
Recognition of Merit, 2nd Golden Reel Film 
Festival. By MPO Productions, N.Y., for the 
American Hereford Association 

HORIZONS OF HOPE—Health and Hygiene 
winner, 2nd Golden Reel Film Festival; Adult 
Education, Bostin, Second Award. By John 
Sutherland Productions for the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation 

HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK 

PRINT—Classroom, Stamford; also Edinburgh. 


Produced by Mrs. Ruby Niebauer; available, 
Bailey Films, Los Angeles 

IN THE STREET—Experimental, Cleveland. 
Produced by Helen Levitt, Janice Loeb and 
James Agee. Distributed by the Musuem of 
Modern Art Film Library, N.Y.C. 

IN TIME OF TROUBLE—Child Care and 
Family Living, Stamford. By Crawley Films, 
Canada, through McGraw-Hill Text-Films, N.Y.C. 

INCREDIBLE JOURNEY—Safety, Boston, Sec- 
ond Award. Wilding Picture Productions for 
Sinclair Oil Co. 

JOHNNY ON THE RUN—Children's, Stam- 
ford. Produced by the Children's Film Founda- 
tion (Britain). Available, United World Films 
Inc., N.Y. 

LETTER FROM PASQUALE—Human Rela- 
tions, Cleveland. y Mode-Art Pictures Inc. for 
the Community Chest of Allegheny County 

MAGIC CANVAS, THE—The Arts, Boston, 
Second Award. By John Halas and Joy Batchel- 
or (Britain). Available, British Information Serv- 
ices, N.Y.C. 

MASSACHUSETTS HOLIDAY, A—lIndustry, 
Boston, First Award. By Bay State Film Produc- 
tions Inc., for Mass. Dept. of Commerce 

MEXICAN VILLAGE FAMILY—Classroom, 
Boston, Second Award (tied with "Farm Babies 
and Their Mothers"). Paul Hoefler Produc- 
tions, Hollywood, Calif. 

MISSIONARY TO WALKER'S GARAGE—Re- 
ligion, Cleveland; also, Personal Evangelism 
Award, National Evangelical Film Foundation. 
Produced and distributed by Family Films, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

NINE LIVES OF A SALESMAN, THE—Sales 
Training, Cleveland. By Henry Strauss & Co., 
Inc., for Pan American World Airways; also, 
Recognition of Merit, 2nd Golden Reel Film 
Festival 

PERFECT CRIME, THE—Industrial and Gen- 
eral Safety, Cleveland; also, Traffic and Trans- 
portation plaque, National Safety Council. By 
The Calvin Co., for Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

SEIFRIZ ON PROTOPLASM—Teaching and 
Classroom, Secondary and College, Cleveland; 
also, Recognition of Merit (Science), 2nd 
Golden Reel Film Festival. Produced by J.M.B. 
Churchill, Jr. Available, Educational Film Li- 
brary Assoc., N.Y.C. 

SO SMALL MY ISLAND—Travel, Cleveland; 
Travel, Stamford; Industry, Boston, Second 
Award (tied with "Clean Waters") 

THURSDAY'S CHILDREN — Documentary 
Award, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, Hollywood, also, Adult Education, 
Boston. By World Wide Pictures—Morse Film 
(Britain). Available, British Information Serv: 
ices, N.Y.C. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE WEST—Garden- 
ing and Horticulture, Cleveland; also Edin- 
burgh; and Venice Diploma of Participation; By 
Frederick K. Rockett Co. for Richfield Oil Corp. 

YOURS FOR A SONG—Teaching and Class- 
room, Elementary Grades, Cleveland. By Wii- 
cox Productions Inc. 


(Left) IN THE STREET (Museum of Modern Art) is an unusual presentation of New York City ... 
(Right) TO CONSERVE OUR HERITAGE (Minneapolis-Moline Co.) was recipient of an Izaak 
Walton League of America Special Honor Roll Award . . . ONE LITTLE INDIAN (National 
Film Board of Canada) won a National Safety Council Traffic and Transportation plaque; 
an Honorable Mention, Canadian Film Awards; a Recognition of Merit, Golden Reel Film Festivel. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


AMERICAN FLAMINGO, THE — Carlin, 
Films Inc., N.Y.C. 

THE BIG ISSUE—Charles Guggenheim & 
Associates, St. Louis, Mo. 

BIG SCOT—Wilding Picture Productions, 
Chicago, Ill. 

BOOK OF JOB, THE—Lewis S. Baer, N.Y.C. 

BULLFIGHT—Shirley Clarke, N.Y.C. 

DELAWARE RIVER: PORT OF OPPORTU- 
NITY—L. W. Kellman Productions, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

DONG KINGMAN — Contemporary Films, 
New York City 

END OF SUMMER—Albert Mozell, N.Y.C. 

FAMILY OF MAN—CBS Inc., N.Y.C. 

FISH MARKET—Leroy Stone, N.Y.C. 

GLASS AND YOU—Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N.Y. 

HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINT—by Ruby Niebauer, East Lansing, Mich. 

KOREAN ARTIST—Film Images, N.Y.C. 

THE PIROGUE MAKER — Arnold Eagle, 
New York City 

ST. JOHN'S STORY, THE—Fordel Films, 
New York City 

STREETCAR—Jasper Wood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

TOBY AND THE TALL CORN—Ford Founda- 
tion 

THE TOWERS—Graphic Films, Hollywood 

THE VERY EYE OF NIGHT—Maya Deren, 
New York City 

THE WAY OF THE NAVAHO—CEBS, N.Y.C. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE WEST—Richfield 
Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


VENICE 


F 73 short subjects entered by the 
U.S. in the Venice Film Festival, 12 
received recognition. 

FAMILY OF MAN (CBS, N.Y.) was Second 
Prize winner in the Television Films cate- 
gory . . . THE WIscoNsIN CLEFT PALATE 
Srory (Univ. of Wisc., Madison) took the 
Second Prize in Medical-Surgical . . . 
Tue PrrocuE Maker (Arnold Eagle, N.Y. 
and Esso Standard Oil) received Special 
Mention in the Films for Children sec- 
tion. The following were exhibited, and 
awarded Diplomas of Participation: 

THE AMERICAN FLAMINGO (Carlin Films, 
N.Y.); THe BroncHo PuLmMonary SEG- 
MENTs (Pfizer Labs. Brooklyn, N.Y.); 
BuLLFicHt (Shirley Clarke, N.Y.C.); ENp 
or SUMMER (Albert Mozell, N.Y.); GEYSER 
ME (Bailey, Los Angeles); MANDALA, 
A Tritocy (Kinesis, San Francisco); Re- 
PorT ON Love (35mm theatrical, Kingsley 
International Pictures, N.Y.); SHOWMAN 
SHooTeR (Sound Masters, N.Y.); 
FLOWERS OF THE West (Richfield Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles). 


SAFETY 


HE National Committee on Films for 

Safety is a co-sponsored group of 22 
organizations active in safety work, and 
spearheaded by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Its annual contest gives bronze 
plaques to the best films in various classes. 
Certificates are given for excellent entries. 
Nine motion pictures were chosen for 
plaques this year, 13 others were voted 
certificates of merit. The nontheatrical 
winners are: 


Occupational 


Plaques—BREATHE AND LIVE by Byron Inc., 
Washington, D.C., for the U.S. Naval Photo- 
graphic Center; also, IT'S IN THE CARDS by 
Crawley Films, Canada, for Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. 


Certificates—ALL OUT FOR SAFETY by 
Sarra Inc., Chicago; THE BOYS DO THE 
TALKING by Charles Perryman for the State 
of Washington; CHALLENGE FOR TOMOR- 
ROW by Harold Kite for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway; SENTRIES OF THE SEA 
LANES, by U.S. Coast Guard for self; SHOOT- 
ING THE SAFE WAY by Telepix Corp. for 
United Geophysical Corp. 


Traffic and Transportation 
Plaques—ONE LITTLE INDIAN by Tom Daly 
for National Film Board of Canada; ONE WAY 


“LEFT by Tantamount Pictures for the American 


Assoc. of Motor Vehicle Administrators; THE 
PERFECT CRIME by Calvin Co. for Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


Certificates—ACCORDING TO THE REC- 
ORD by Public Safety Pictures for Michigan 
State Police; DICK WAKES UP by F. K. Rock- 
ett Co. for AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety; 
DRIVE YOUR BIKE by Sullivan Co. for self; 
EVERY THOUSAND FOR SAFETY by Atlas 
Film Corp., Chicago, for Sinclair Refining Co.; 
LINE HAUL RUN by Pacific Intermontain Ex- 
press Co. for self; A MONKEY TALE by New 
Zealand National Film Unit for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 


Home 


Plaque—MRS. HAZARD'S HOUSE by King 
Horton Productions for Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


General 


Plaques—HOORAY FOR HOMER by Uni- 
ted Productions of America for Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; BEFORE THEY HAPPEN by 
Audio Productions for National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


Certificates—ANYONE AT ALL by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films for self; TOO 
YOUNG TO BURN by Sid Davis Productions 
for Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Co's. 


“ 
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U.S. Films on the 


INTERNATIONAL TV MARKET 


O ascertain what effect the spread of 
television abroad is having on the 
marketing of U.S. 16mm product, Film 
News consulted International Radio and 
Television Programs, Inc. of New York 
City, which company has set up contact. 
points in Mexico City, Caracas, Bogota, 
Havana, San Juan, Paris and other Euro- 
pean centers, Manila and Tokyo. Outside 
of the newsreel companies, IR&TP is 
the only firm which has marketed film in 
Japan for TV. Because of currency re- 
strictions, IR&TP has also undertaken 
a certain amount of film production 
abroad and importation from abroad, 
notably in connection with Japan. Re- 
cently, on a barter arrangement, IR&TP 
negotiated the production of four color 
shorts for Winik Films Corporation, to 
be released this Fall. Winik’s Mapison 
SQUARE GARDEN sports series meanwhile 
has been appearing on Tokyo television. 
IR&TP was set up by its president, 
Mrs. Adrienne Moore Douglass while 
still with Editors Press Service. Previous- 
ly, Mrs. Douglass had spent eleven years 
in various parts of the Far East — as a 
newspaper reporter, a teacher, and finally 
as sales agent for King Features Syndi- 
cate. Her associate, Mr. George Caputo, 
has been an importer and exporter of 
theatrical film. Mr. Caputo handles the 
Latin American sales and is in charge of 
dubbing—principally from English into 
Spanish, so far. IM&TP does its re-voicing 
in Mexico. Its first revoicing job, THE 
CuiMps, is now in process for Bing Crosby 
Enterprises. 


Pacific Prospects 


According to Mrs. Douglass, the country 
with the greatest television potential is 
Japan, though its “rocky economics” are 
holding it back. The Japanese produce 
their own sets. Tokyo, with 8 million 
people, has the TV potential of London 
or New York, and the Japanese are 
advertising conscious, though the sta- 
tions are hard pressed now to get ad- 
vertising. There are two commercial sta- 
tions and a government one in Tokyo. 
There is also a government station in 
Osaka, and in Nagoya. U.S. musical ma- 
terial and cartoons, because they do not 
require costly dubbing or subtitling, 
are chiefly in demand. The Japanese are 
also notably interested in informational 
material. 

In Manila, due to poor programs, 
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“nobody is really interested in tele- 
vision, least of all the advertisers.” The 
single station here is “involved in a politi- 
cal hassle,”” and this must be resolved be- 
fore TV can flourish. Currently there is no 
provision for the importation of TV 
films, or even parts. 

Australia, newest Pacific country to get 
TV, expects to be on the air by the end 
of 1956 or early in 1957. Licenses have 
been let for six stations, four being com- 
mercial (in Melbourne and Sydney). The 
purchase of film will be tightly governed 
by the Exchange Control Board, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Douglass. Australia will 
follow the American, not the British sys- 
tem of TV advertising: the agencies will 
be free to buy programs and to put them 
on the air, whereas in Britain only “con- 
cessionaires” can buy programs, and 
the agencies purchase advertising time 
just as they buy space in a newspaper, i.e 
without jurisdiction in the matter of 
contents. 


Europe 


The European market to date has been 
disappointing and has suffered setbacks. 
Scandinavia has experimental TV (Gov- 
ernment, in Denmark, and Sweden) and 
it is expected there will be developments 
in 1956. Italian TV, the most developed 
European system outside of Britain, has 
not paid its way, due in large part to 
heavy investment in dubbing. The French 
Morocco station failed. (The Banque de 
Monte Carlo failed, which financed the 
Telesaar and Monte Carlo commercial 
stations.) The French Government sta- 
tions are on a firm footing so far, and 
pay an average of $3 per minute. The 
best rates, in fact, are paid by French 
Government television. The big news is 
of course the commencement in London 
at the end of September of British 


Shot by International Motion Picture Co. (lan 
Mutsu) of Tokyo, THE MAGIC THREAD— 
13-min. color film about Japanese silk making— 
was edited and is being released this month 
for the American non-theatrical and tv markets, 
by Bray Studios, 729-7th Ave., N.Y.C.... 


American sports’ films ale popular abroad. 
This is Holy Cross vs. N.Y.U. basketball, from 
the MADISON SQUARE GARDEN series of 
Winick Films Corp., New York City. This series 
is a current feature of Tokyo television .. . 


commercial TV. (Cencessionaires in 
Birmingham and Manchester will start 
later.) It is expected that advertising spots 
will sell for $2,000 to $2,500 each, and 
that Britain will develop a great deal 
of TV production, some of it financed 
by U.S. firms with an eye for the United 
Kingdom market. Importation of films 
is to be limited to 20-percent of the need, 
more or less. 


Latin America 


The South American market, now sever- 
al years old, might be expected to produce 
good prices for TV film from the U.S., 
but it does not. Cuba has five channels, 
of which only the two CMQ stations are fi- 
nancially successful. This group so dom- 
inates the field, in fact, as to form a price 
monopoly. Live shows are preferred, due 
to the dearth of Spanish-language product. 

The same, in a way holds true for 
Mexico. It too is a monopoly, and the 
prices paid today are lower than two 
years ago when there were only half 
the sets. The tendency toward low prices 
has deterred the dubbing of films into 
Spanish. Now the live show is so en- 
trenched in Cuba and Mexico that it is 
difficult to get in with film that demands 
a good price. Nor has union pressure in 
these countries helped. Nonetheless, the 
larger film distributors are making plans 
for dubbing. Last year Ziv International 
led the way with four shows. 

Venezuela has three stations in Caracas, 
one of them Government-owned. The 
commercial stations have had _ serious 
economic trouble due to the lack of 
sponsors, and of local talent also. They 
need Spanish film but cannot pay high 
prices, and the unions are making it 
difficult for them to import. 

Columbia has a serious dollar problem 
at the moment, due to the sag in coffee 
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Bringing home the trophies won at the 2nd 
Asian Film Festival, held this year at Singapore, 
are MFU directors Osman Haji Shamsuddin 
and Mohamed Zain Hussein . . . Thomas Hodge, 
MFU Chief ... and Noni Wright, scriptwriter... 


F the advanced democracies of Canada, 

Australia and New Zealand feel the 
need to tell their people about their coun- 
tries by film, this necessity should be 
readily understood in a country like 
Malaya, which is a plural society—of 
several races, of separate communities, of 
many beliefs old and new. Set up in 
1946, the Malayan Film Unit is charged 
with a large order. 

It exercises certain revenue-earning 
capacities by renting out equipment, 
technicians and services to visiting film 
production teams. It accepts commissions 
to make sequences for films being pro- 
duced abroad. It supplies, on a sales 
basis, stock shot material from its library, 
and sells prints of its own productions. 
Its laboratory also undertakes outside 
printing jobs for Singapore film com- 
panies. It earns money where and when 
it can. But only so long as this does not 
interfere with its primary aim and pur- 
pose, as an arm of the Government’s 
Information Services, to help Malayans 
of all races to understand the problems 
and ways of life of other Malayans. Its 
function is, further, to combat illiteracy; 
to promote public education and informa- 
tion among all groups of the community; 
and to assist them in mastering the tech- 
niques of self-government in their devel- 
opment toward this eventual end. 

For the accomplishment of its purpose 
the Malayan Film Unit makes four or five 
subjects a month, almost always in four 
languages: English, Malay, Tamil, Man- 
darin Chinese. These productions are 
welcome in the theaters of Malaya. (In 
1954 there were 6190 showings.) These 
films are also taken to every village and 
kampong of the Federation by 92 mobile 
units—five of which are river conveyances. 
Over the past two years the output of 
the Film Unit has been such that it is now 
possible for the mobile units to program 
entirely with MFU productions—among 
them, Worry Free (Employees’ Provident 
Fund); Sure Cure (scabies); Eccs GALORE 
(kampong poultry); RUBBER FROM 
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THE MALAYAN FILM UNIT 


In the past three years it has been completely refurnished with the 

most modern cameras, developing machines, editing apparatus, 

printers .. . is now technically one of the best equipped film studios 
in South-East Asia... 


Maraya; Roap_ SaFETy; Food FOR 
STRENGTH (proper feeling of school chil- 
dren); Rowani Steps Out (Women’s 
Institutes); Wry REGISTER (preparation 
for Federation elections); 32 Goop ONEs 
(dental hygiene); Wr Serve To DEFEND 
(self help against the terrorists; KNow 
Your Mataya series; How To UsE THE 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE; and many others. 
Groups and organizations with their own 
projectors can borrow prints from the 
Federal Film Library. The annual 
Malayan nontheatrical audience is esti- 
mated at 10 millions. 

Much of the free world too has learned 
more about Malaya from such MFU films 
as Tomorrow Is Tueirs, about Malaya’s 
children, which is being shown theatrical- 
ly and nontheatrically in 28 different 
countries. CHrIK’s GREAT ADVENTURE, 
about scouting in Malaya, is in 21 coun- 
tries. Some of the countries which have 
taken these or other MFU films are: 
Australia (16); Brunei (61 in English, 17 
in Malay, 1 in Mandarin, 2 in Hakka); 
Burma (60); Canada (7); Ceylon (26); 
Egypt (5, plus printing materials for 
copies in Arabic); Germany (7, with ma- 
terials for copies in German); Gold Coast 
(15); Iceland (4); Indo-China (42, and 
material for copies in Vietnamese); Indo- 
nesia (61, in English and Malay, for 
theater use); Israel (3); Japan (10); New 
Zealand (31 copies of 13 films); Sarawak 
(67); Singapore (89 in English, 78 in 
Malaya, 76 in Mandarin, 67 in Tamil); 
South Africa (25 copies of 7 films); South- 
ern Rhodesia (10 copies of 6 films); 
Tasmania (24); Thialand (51 English, 5 
Mandarin, 2 Malay, 1 Hakka); Yugo- 
slavia (3); U.S.A. (220 copies of 14 films). 

Of five films entered for showing in 
the Edinburgh Film Festival of 1954— 
BEFORE THE WIND, THE LETTER, BUILD- 


ING BONNY BABIES, BUFFALOES FOR PLOW- . 


ING and LETTER FROM HomeE-—the first and 
last were honored by being selected for 
showing. At the first South-East Asian 
Film Festival, at Tokyo in 1954, the judges 
unanimously gave the Malayan Film Unit 
two of the three Golden Harvest trophies 
awarded for the Best Photography and 
Best Planning. At this year’s South-East 


Asia event, Hassan’s HOMECOMING was 
judged first film of the year in the “non- 
dramatic” section, and YoutH IN AcTION 
(made at the 1954 World Assembly of 
Youth in Singapore) was awarded a special 
prize for merit as a newsfilm. 

MFU material in the form of commer- 
cial and television newsreel has been 
spectacularly successful also, not only in 
Great Britain where this might be ex- 
pected, but in the United States. 

The staff of the Malayan Film Unit con- 
sists of 135 members, 70 of whom are 
Malay, 30 Chinese, 22 Indian, 9 Eurasian, 
and 4 European. Of its five directors two 
are Malay, one Chinese, one Indian. The 
facility of MFU’s members in handling 
the various phases of film-making has 
been acquired within the Unit, for the 
most part. A highly successful training 
device was the plan followed in 1953, of 
bringing specially selected, top rank film 
technicians from other countries to work 
as “guests” at the Film Unit. Since it is 
not feasible to send the men abroad; 
since, also, many technicians at once can 
benefit from working alongside a “guest” 
at the Unit’s own headquarters in Kuala 
Lumpur, consideration is being given 
now to reinstating the scheme. Particular- 
ly in the light of plans already underway 
for re-housing Malayan film activities 
early in 1956 in thoroughly modern 
premises, means for further and advanced 
training are obviously basic. 


(Continued on page 28) 


Of the 135 men and women workers at MFU, 
only six had film experience before joining the 
Unit... 
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LETTER FROM HOME 


HOUGH he likes his job in town, 
it’s good to get a letter from home,” 
says the young man of this film. We meet 


him as he comes off traffic duty in Malaya’s: 


busy capital, Kuala Lumpur. The letter 
he finds awaiting him in the station house 
is from his mother and, as he reads it to 
his fellow Traffic Police Constables, we 
see the kampong from which he comes, 
and the way his people live there. 

It is his mother who writes. Her 
voice picks up the narration over scenes 
from the kampong, until the film’s return 
in finale to the city and the young con- 
stable as he folds the letter with the proud 
remark: “A pretty good kampong, don’t 
you think?” It is indeed, and a pretty 
good program that is being followed in 
Malaya too, if this is a fair representation. 

“Everyone in the kampong is showing 
a new spirit of helping all together in 
the planting, and to clear the canals and 
ditches,” the mother writes. “We are 
learning new ways of getting water onto 
our fields . . . Another new thing is the 
training center where whole families can 
go for six months to learn new ways to- 
gether, of growing food, raising poultry, 
and using machinery . . . There is a coop- 
erative rice mill now too. It works fast 
and the charge is low. Some are still 
using the old methods’—(an engrossing 
sequence indicates what these are)—“but 
the mill is so busy that we need another,” 
the letter continues, “and I hope you can 
save some of your wages and buy a share 
in the new one to be built.” 

These and other activities enumerated, 
though the film does not state so, are inte- 
gral to a Six-Year Development Plan being 
carried out with some financial assistance 
from Britain but under a Malay chairman, 
to enable the country to look after itself 
economically and socially. The political 
aim is self-government within the British 
Commonwealth along with Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India and the other members. A 
good start toward this end his been made 


(Continued on page 28) 


JUNGLE FORT 


INCE mid-1948 when they failed in 
their attempt to take over the Ma- 
layan government, the Communists have 
been conducting a sortie warfare from the 
jungle. Their program has been to raid 
in small groups, with the idea of creating 
economic chaos. The situation was saved 
by the speed with which defense measures 
were improvised by the British, officially 
charged with protection of Malaya, and 
by the alacrity with which the Malayans 
enlisted in their own defense. But the 
problems attendant on complete resolu- 
tion of the situation cannot even be 
realized without an understanding, as 
given by this film, of the extent and im- 
penetrability of the jungle that covers 
four-fifths of Malaya’s total area of 50,850 
square miles. 

The purpose of the jungle fort is not 
simply the establishment of military out- 
posts in the heart of country the terrorists 
would like to think is theirs. It is, also, to 
prevent the jungle attackers from con- 
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PROUDLY PRESENTING 
YONG PENG 


N the main highway from Malaya’s 

capital to Singapore, this kampong 
not long ago was a terror spot. Now its 
name is “Everlasting Peace,” and its story 
is an example of the security achieved by 
re-settlement into protected communities 
of jungle “squatters,” as a tactic in the 
struggle to drive and keep terrorist Com- 
munism out of Malaya. 

During the world slump in the ’Thirties, 
immigrant Chinese labor on the rubber 
estates and in the tin mines of Malaya 
turned to the land for livelihood; and 
many Chinese families fled from the towns 
during the Japanese occupation of World 
War II. The result was more than 500,000 
“squatters” living as peasant farmers on 
the fertile land of the jungle fringes. 


(Continued on page 28) 


Reviewed 


All the films on this page are in b&w; 
all were produced in Malaya by the 
Malayan Film Unit and are available 
for sale or rent in the U.S.A. through 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


BEFORE THE WIND 


BU BAKAR, the fisherman, listens to 
the rising wind, sees it lash the 
waves, and goes home. No fishing today. 
And no food in the hut for his family. 
How can one go on like this? . . . His 
wife asks, why don’t you look for another 
job? But Abu asks, what can I do, I know 
no other trade? At this moment there is 
nothing to do but the usual, which is to 
borrow money for rice from the fish deal- 
er. As usual too, he strikes a hard bargain. 
The weather changes two days later. 
Abu Baker and his fishermen who own a 
share of the net with him, set off before 
dawn so they may arrive at the fishing 
grounds by noon. But their catch is small, 
the wind rises again, and they are forced 
to return with little. Then Abu hears 
about a lecture to be held in the village 
and, having nothing better to do, he 
goes to find out what it is about. 

A Government man talks about the 
Rural Industrial and Development Au- 
thority (RIDA), and its interest in helping 
fishermen to stand on their own feet and 
be free of debts. Abu investigates. RIDA 
introduces him to the boat “with a pro- 
peller that will defeat the wind,” and 
driven by power that can take the fisher- 
man to new fishing grounds. RIDA helps 
Abu, with a loan, to build a motor boat, 
and there is a wonderful feeling of par- 
ticipation in the sequence that records 
its building. When the “Sengin” (a good 
fish) is consecrated and launched, there 
is music, dancing and festivity. ‘There 
is joyful excitement in the first trip, when 
it tows many small boats quickly and 
easily to a good catch, then homeward 
with more than enough fish for everyone, 
including the fish dealer. 

Perhaps there is not quite such sudden 
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Malaya 


by ROHAMA LEE 


A catalogue listing 121 MFU films is 
available without charge from British 
Information Services. Not all the films 
listed are stocked in the U.S. but most 
can be secured on request. 


STARVE THEM OUT 


y a drive to prevent the terrorists, hid- 
ing in the Malay jungle, from obtain- 
ing food from civilians intimidated into 
supplying it, a stringent system of checks 
was introduced. This film is designed to 
explain their necessity to the people of 
Malaya, and to enlist cooperation in a 
concerted effort literally to starve the 
marauders into surrendering themselves 
to the local authorities. 

The message of this film may be a mat- 
ter of history by the time this review ap- 
pears, if the Malayan Government's recent 
amnesty plan is accepted, whereby the 
Communists still in the jungle are assured 
of opportunity to become useful citizens 
if they lay down their arms and choose to 
be law-abiding. But whatever the political 
situation, STARVE THEM OUT will continue 
to merit attention. It shows, in terms of a 
personalized experience, how terror works; 
and it is universally human, at the same 
time as it is dramatic. A wife in any 
language can identify with the feelings 
and thoughts of Achu’s wife as she stands 
in the doorway of their home watching 
her husband push his bicycle toward the 
inspecting officer at the village barrier. 
He must be searched before he can pro- 
ceed to his work of tapping rubber trees 
in the jungle, and he is carrying forbid- 
den rice in the sash ‘round his waist 
which, if discovered, will mean his being 
in serious trouble with the authorities. 
But she herself wound the rice into the 
sash for fear the bandits in the jungle will 
carry out their threat to do him harm 
if he brings no food for them . . . 

Achu is lucky. He gets through the 
barrier, and he manages to persuade one 
hungry Communist to give himself up. In 
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ABODE OF PEACE 


N the British-protected Sultanate of 
Brunei on the northern coast of 
Borneo, royalty money from the Seria oil 
fields, largest in the Commonwealth, is 
making possible great progress toward 
modern housing, industry, and _ social 
services. Malaria and tuberculosis have 
been practically conquered, malnutrition 
is almost no more, new schools express 
Brunei’s determination to become com- 
pletely literate. Labuan, port for Brunei's 
terrific export-import trade, is being rapid- 
ly transformed, according to a planned 
program, into a 20th century city. But — 
As near as across the river from bustling 
Labuan is the village of Kampong Ayer, 
built on poles, with waterways instead of 
streets, a floating market place, and door 
to door service by boat. The white and 
silver thread sarong for ceremonial occa- 
sions—such as the Coronation of the 28th 
Sultan, recorded here—is woven by hand 
as of old. Silversmiths, metal workers, pot- 
ters, turn out their tireless work using 
tools and Chinese designs of by-gone 
centuries. There is “a quiet tempo” in 
Brunei still, and wonderful gardens, to 
delight the student and visitor in the 
flesh or via the screen. This film asks: 
will the riches from its oil challenge 
Brunei’s claim to be “The Abode of 
Peace?” That would be a pity. (14 mins.) 


TOMORROW IS THEIRS 


ESPITE the money and effort that 

have had to go into defense in the 
“post-war” years since 1946, Malaya has 
built hundreds of new schools, and can 
claim a higher literacy standard than most 
of the countries of South-East Asia. The 
obvious intention of Tomorrow Is THEIRs 
is to point out, for the Malayan, the ways 
of modern education, the aims and ideas 
of the nursery school, the benefits of 
household science and manual arts for 
pre-teen boys and girls, of a health and 
sports program on all levels, and of self- 
governing youth clubs. The narrative 
of the film is a translation of the original, 
and so seems to be “talking down” to 
more sophisticated audiences. Pictorially, 
however, Tomorrow Is THeEirs is very 
satisfying. For adults it is an excellent 
study of youth training in any country. 
In-school young people will readily 
identify themselves with the rising genera- 
tion of Malayans of all races now learning 
not only to work and live together for 
their country (a fundamental stress in the 
film) but, incidentally, to hold their own 
with their Western brothers and sisters, 
perhaps even to surpass them in some 
important way. As the film’s title indi- 
cates, there is an enthusiastic striving here 
toward a goal, and a feeling of adventur- 
ing into a new, brighter world. (16 mins.) 


LAND OF THE HORNBILL 


XTENDING along the northern shore 

of Borneo for over 500 miles, Sara- 

wak was originally a province of the 
Sultan of Brunei. For help in quelling a 
revolution, and chasing the pirates who 
preyed on the South China Seas’ trade 
route, the Sultan made Sir James Brooke 
the first white Rajah of Sarawak. Of 
Sarawk’s prior history little is known, or 
of the Dyaks, one of its aboriginal races. 
Akin to the Malays but differing in lan- 
guage, race, stature, type and customs, the 
Dyaks were head hunters. The hornbill, 


a large bird of tropical Asia and Africa. 


was their symbolic war god. 


There is peace today in the land of the 
hornbill, youngest colony in the British 
Commonwealth, and it “has really to be 
grateful to its white Rajahs for its new 
importance,” as is pointed out in the nar- 
rative, not too diplomatically. A kind of 
travelogue, LAND OF THE HORNBILL 
sketches Sarawak’s new prosperity, based 
on rich oil and mineral deposits, valuable 
timber, rubber, the turtle egg and the 
revived pepper industry. The film’s most 
interesting moments, however, are those 
spent with the Dyaks, seeing their long 
houses and customs, watching them dance, 
listening to their subtle music—performed 
by their beautiful, naked-breasted young 
women. (13 mins.) 
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The Communist guerrilla leader sets brother 
against brother .. . 


IN THE FACE OF JEOPARDY 


OST intelligent people are aware 
-Y of the fact that, in the Far East 
today, Christianity and Communism are 
face to face under conditions of tension 
and danger. But many, even of those 
who actually work in South East Asia 
do not feel personally concerned with 
the struggle until some incident brings 
it sharply to their attention. Doug Crane, 
an American tin miner, was one such 
person. 

The film opens with Crane leaving 
his place of work after night has fallen. 
He gets into his armored car, lowers the 
visor over his windshield, and sets off 
for home. He is joined by his Christian 
house boy, Ah Chin, who tells him that 
danger lies ahead. As they near Crane’s 
home, they get out, examine the road 
and find that a booby trap has been laid 
so that a land mine would have destroyed 
Crane and his car as he entered his gate- 
way. Later on, Crane questions Ah Chin 
as to why he would risk his own life for 
that of someone else. Ah Chin tells him 
the story 6f his conversion and of what 
the Scripture means to him. The Com- 
munist bandits had come and talked to 
Ah Chin and his brother and, while 
the brother had joined the bandits, Ah 
Chin had remained true to his Christian 
faith. Doug Crane, who is portrayed as 
not a deep thinker, is nevertheless con- 
siderably dismayed. He decides that he 
had better find out something about this 
Christianity which would impel a young 
man to place himself in such danger. 
Crane then goes to visit missionary Phil 
Johnson and, with him, walks unarmed in- 
to the heart of Communist territory. With- 
out his trusty “45”, Crane is nervous. Re- 
turning from the interior, Crane and his 
new missionary friend find Ah Chin in 
the missionary compound, shot through 
the back, with his New Testament beside 
him. There is thus brought forcibly to 
Crane’s attention the fact that, even in 
this day, a Christian may be called upon 
to lay down his life for another. 

This is a thought-provoking film, and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Religious and 


REV. THEODORE MILLER 


NEW QUALITY IN NEW FILMS 


There seems to be a new quality in 
these new films released by the Broad- 


. casting and Film Commission. All three 


of them, while filmed in different parts 
of the world, show religion at work 
against highly dramatic conditions. 
Whereas earlier films endeavored to 
heighten the dramatic, these films play 
it down. It is perhaps a realization that 


the events are in themselves so dramatic 
and that truth is better served by under- 
statement. Be that as it may, it is highly 
convincing and commendable that such 
excellent films are now being added to 
our religious libraries. The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission is to be congratu- 
lated on this excellent work. 


SONG OF THE SHINING 
MOUNTAINS 


N this very beautiful film the Ameri- 
can Indian is placed in the context 

of contemporary American life. It tells 
the story of Andy Red Cloud who returns 
from his school to his father’s farm just 
as his father has decided, like so many 
other Indian home owners, to sell out 
and go to town. Andy arrives on the 
same train with Helen, a new worker 
with the local missionary. The mission- 
aries are deeply disturbed at the changes 
taking place in the family of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

The father becomes a lonely idler on 
the station platform. Andy and his brother 
remain on the farm to work for the 
people who have bought it until, wanting 
some excitement, they give up their job 
and come to town. Andy’s brother winds 
up in jail where the missionary finds him. 
Andy, with his education and his intro- 
spection, tries to find some answer to the 
meaning of life. He tries it by way of 
the tribal fetish and, high on the Shining 
Mountains, seeks his illumination. There 


(Continued on page 17) 


Andy decides to climb to sacred Arrow Rock 
in the Shining Mountains, to seek an answer 
; in the tradition of his ancestry .. . 


THAT THEY MAY SEE 


HIS story of RAVEMCCO (the Radio 
and Visual Mass Education Com- 
mittee of the Council of Churches) is the 
most thrilling story we have seen in many 
a day. It is the sight of a distant oasis to 
a thursty traveler; it is the breaking of 
dawn after a sleepless night. Not that 
the film tells much that is new or novel, 
but the cumulative impact of its fifteen 
minutes is terrific. 

In calm and measured tones, the nar- 
rator explains mass communication, and 
its modern means. On the one hand we 
see groups paying rapt attention to a 
teacher using the kind of colored pictures 
we had in Sunday School as children. On 
the other hand we are shown tape record- 
ers at work. In Africa, Korea, Japan, 
Burma, the modern miracle of electronics 
carries the gospel to the people in their 
own tongue. In Seoul, the faith-backed 
radio station is operated by Koreans, the 
recordings are made by educated men and 
women of each country (of whom many 
were trained in the United States); and 
motion picture sound tracks are recorded 
by talented nationals not only in the lan- 
guage but also in the dialect and the 
thought-form of the villagers who will 
hear and see the Word. In Tokyo, crowds 
will gather to see and hear a Japanese 
language-track story from the life of Jesus 
as an outdoor movie, who would never go 
near a church. Out to the villages of 
Burma go trucks as mobile “missions” 
bringing a religious movie and a travelling 
library for a “one night stand.” The old 
pattern of foreign missions is broken, gone 
forever. 

Today, it is not a white-skinned for- 
eigner, backed by money and guns from 
his home country, who brings the Word 
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When their friends do not come to their 
dinner party the Jordans try to conceal their 
hurt from each other... 


THE SOUND OF A STONE 


HIS new film on civil liberties portrays 

an ordinary American town with peo- 
ple such as we meet every day on the 
street. It shows what can happen in such 
a community when an idea gets loose. 
Like a stone thrown into a pool of water, 
the ripples extend beyond the source all 
the way to the edge of the pool. 

In this film a young high school teacher 
has recommended a book. One of the 
students takes this book home and his 
father finds that it is included on a list of 
“subversive books.” He immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that the high 
school teacher is a Communist. Tele- 
phones buzz all over town, and before 
long the high school teacher and his wife 
are no longer socially acceptable. How 
this increasing tension comes to a dramatic 
conclusion is the thrilling climax. 

This film will serve an excellent pur- 
pose. We see that it is on moral and 
spiritual foundations that our civil liber- 
ties are built. In the life of the young 
teacher and his pupil there is revealed the 
damage done by false accusation, and how 
difficult it is to stop an untruth once it has 
been planted in a community. One ob- 
server called the story “overdrawn,” which 
is countered by the cold fact that incidents 
like this one are actually happening, as is 
attested by our newspapers. 


30 min. Color $10.50, b&W. 6.00. Pro- 
duced by Centron Corp. under the 
supervision of the Radio and Film Com- 
mission for the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church. Available to Methodist con- 
stituences through the Methodist Pub- 
lishing Houses. To all others: from the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
NCCCA, 220 5th Ave., N.Y.C. |. 
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Children in Seoul, Korea, listen to a story told 
by the secretary of the National Christian 
Council A-V Office, over Radio Station HLKY. 


That They May See 
(Continued from page 16) 

of God to the millions of people in Asia 
and Africa. As they sit in absorbed silence 
before an illuminated screen, or in little 
groups around radio receivers in army 
camps and in the villages, the voice they 
hear may well be the voice of God, but it 
comes to them in the familiar tones of 
their own language, spoken by one ol 
them. The truth has become indigenous, 
home-grown, heard by many thousands of 
people. There is something wonderfully 
inspiring in the thought of the Word of 
God on the march, via the uncharted 
electro-magnetic airways. To the Holy 
Spirit is handed man’s most modern 
mouthpiece. Through science man has 
learned to speak to his brother man 
across vast distances. This time it is not 
the voice of hate or political maneuvering, 
but of sharing the knowledge of a God 
who cared enough for his children to come 
to earth and die for them. 

142 min., color $5, black and white 

$2.50. Produced for RAEVEMCCO by 

Film Productions International. Released 

through the Broadcasting and Film Com- 

mission, NCCCUSA, 220 Fifth Avenue, 


New York |. 


ON VACATION 
—Julius Schatz, representative of the 
Board of Review, National Council of 
Jewish Audio-Visual Aids, who co-edits 
these pages with the Rev. Miller . . . 
Previews and reviews of film subjects 
of the Jewish and interfaith interest will 
be resumed in our next issue. 


Shining Mountain 
(Continued from page 16) 
Helen and the missionary find him and. 
in dramatic fashion, he turns again to 
the Bible that he knew and trusted. 
Prepared for use in next year’s study 


of the American Indian, this picture will. 


be of interest in mission study, and in 

general study of American life. It is au- 

thentic, convincingly played, and the 

scenery is breathtaking in its beauty. 
28!/2 minutes. Rental: color $12, black and 
white $8. Produced by Alan Shilin Pro- 
ductions, N.Y.C. Sponsored by 8 denom- 
inations. Released through the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, 220 Fifth 

Avenue, New York |. 


NCJAVM 
“FACES PROBLEMS” 


ee pi Our Problems Frankly” was 

the theme and atmosphere of the 
5th Annual Meeting and Workshop of 
the National Council on Jewish Audio- 
Visual Materials held in New York. The 
75 representatives present of more than 40 
organizations listened to a heartening re- 
port of progress. They also learned about 
distribution difficulties from a distributor; 
considered the need for stronger support 
of existing films, and gave ear to a plea 
for acceleration of the rate and quality 
of Jewish film and filmstrip production. 
There was considerable discussion of pos- 
sibilities for cooperative production of 
needed materials, including full length 
features; also concerning the development 
of circulating libraries and mobile audio- 
visual services. 

Among the recommendations referred 
to the incoming executive committee were 
the following: a program of film and film- 
strip workshops within organizations and 
pilot communities; re-examination of eval- 
uation procedures, and methods of 
channelling film materials; a greater effort 
toward consultation on subject matter, 
priorities and titles; stimulation of pro- 
duction in areas of need, with special 
reference to television; realistic considera- 
tion of the possibilities for the creation of 
a film center; formation of a film com- 
mission. 

Annual Awards 

The annual awards for the best films of 
Jewish interest were presented, for the 
NCJAVM, by Mr. Albert Rosenberg of 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films, to United Israel 
Appeal, DEADLINE FoR Danny (story of a 
9-year-old Israel farm boy); and to Histad- 
rut for FAcEs oF IsRaEL (a dramatic tri- 
bute to the laboring people who are 
building the new nation). Honorable 
mention was given THE PUGNACIOUs SAIL- 
ING MASTER (Jewish Theological Semin- 
ary-NBC kinescope). The “best filmstrip” 
award went to THE JEWs IN AMERICA. 
(Jewish Education Committee, N.Y.), and 
Buriep TreasurE (Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations). —JULIUS SCHATZ 


In Case of Jeopardy 
(Continued from page 16) 
highly instructive, portraying Christianity 
in terms of actual living experiences. It 
is not recommended for groups includ- 
ing young children but, for all thought- 
ful people, it is a motion picture “must.” 
28'/2 minutes. Rental: color $12, black 
and white $8. Produced by Film Produc- 
tions International, Hollywood (Lloyd E. 
Young). Sponsored by |! denominations. 
Released through the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York |, 
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THE PROBLEM METHOD 


Part 1: Defininig The Problem and 
Gathering Information 
Using Information to Solve 


the Problem 


Part Il: 


Reviewed by FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN, 
Ph.D., Department of Education, Hunter 
College, New York City. 


TUDENT teachers and _ beginning 
teachers, reading text about the use of 
the problem method in secondary school 
teaching may wonder: How does a prob- 
lem arise in class discussion? How does it 
become crystallized? What is the role of 
the teacher in this essentially pupil- 
directed activity? What is the procedure, 
step-by-step? How does this method help 
fulfill the aims of education? 

The two films titled THE ProsiemM 
MetHop—Part I, and THE PRoBLeM 
MetHop—Part II, are correlated with the 
Schorling and Batchelder text Student 
Teaching in the Secondary School. They 
show, in an actual classroom setting—that 
of a social studies class in a small town 
high school—the emergence of a problem, 
how it is approached, how research is 
done and information shared, and finally, 
how the method used and the solution ar- 
rived at both influence the students’ ap- 
proach to other problems that arise, as 
well as their attack on them. 

The specific probiem treated in these 
films is that of pressure groups in our 
society. The students in the picture not 
only find out why pressure groups exist 
and how they operate, but they also deter- 
mine to apply the process they have 
learned, and their new insights, in study- 
ing and attempting to solve a local prob- 
lem. Meanwhile the films explore the 
activities of the students in discussion, re- 
search, presentation; the role of the teach- 
er; the use of community resources; the 
recognition of process; and the relation 
of this method of teaching and learning 
to the ideals of education in a democracy. 

The photography is good, the student 
actors natural, the sound clear. The use 
of eavesdropping in the Mayor's office 
by the students (hardly a socially accept- 
able research technique) is a fault that re- 
quires some sort of clarifying comment 
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Geisha girls dance for Tara, the Emperor .. . 


TARA THE STONECUTTER 


RTIST-animator John Wilson, while 
in England, came upon this old 
Japanes tale in translation. 

In exquisite drawings and subtly beauti- 
ful color, he re-tells here the story of the 
wishful Tara who becomes all the people 
and elements he thinks he wants to be, 
then discovers that the mightiest of them 
all is himself as he was, and so returns 
happily to being a man and a stonecutter 
. . . The Japanese story teller at the be- 
ginning and end confuses things for 
young audiences unless he is explained 
beforehand. Otherwise this is a perfect 
film for them and a delight, all in all, for 
any age group. —ROHAMA LEE 


10 mins., color. Produced by John 

Wilson, narrated by Billy May. For sale 

and rent: Golden Key Productions, 1921 
Hillhurst Ave., Hollywood 27, Cal. 


THE PIROGUE MAKER 


ECENTLY edited from footage shot 

in the Bayou country of Flaherty’s 
LoulIsIANA Story by a member of his crew, 
THE PiroGuE Maker has been presented 
to the Acadian Bicentennial Celebration 
Association by Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, as a tribute to the State’s Acadian 
heritage. Though somewhat pedestrian, 
it is valuable Americana, recording the 
vanishing art of making the Acadian-type 
canoe by hand. From selecting the cypress 
to launching the craft, the action is per- 
mitted to speak for itself. Balladist Susan 
Reed, accompanying herself on the Irish 
harp and a zither, provides a musical back- 
ground of Acadian songs, for which one 
wishes there were some sort of inter- 
pretation. —R.L. 


12'/2 mins., color. Produced by Arnold 

Eagle. Available from Esso Standard 

Oil Co., Baton Rouge, New Orleans, 
Louisiana . .. 


. a small pirogue for a small boy .. . 


THURSDAY'S CHILDREN 


Reviewed by ARCHER WINSTEN, film 
critic, the “New York Post." 


“Monday’s child is fair of face. 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace. 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe. 
Thursday’s child has far to go .. .” 


6 HERE is a British documentary 
called THurspAy’s CHILDREN .. . 
which is a humanly gripping film exper- 
ience .. . and, out of it, there emerges the 
kind of acting that makes the best of the 
professionals seem labored and artificial. 
Tuurspay’s CHILDREN shows children 
between the ages of 4 and 7 being taught 
to speak. They have been born deaf and 
so, not having the slightest conception 
of what a sound is, must be educated to 
speech in terms of sight, and sensory vibra- 
tion. A score of children living at the 
Royal School for the Deaf at Margate, 
in England, have been used in the making 
of this film by Guy Brenton and Lindsay 
Anderson, a pair of young Englishmen. 
Brenton is not yet 30 and Anderson just 
over . . . But they have known how |to 
recognize some of the greatest film footage 
ever caught by a camera. They have 
brought in a minimum of commentary. 
They have let the magic of the children’s 
faces work without hindrance. That 
is the secret .. . 

When you come to think of it, why 
shouldn’t a child, who has never been able 
to speak, be able to express himself with 
facial expression? Isn’t it to be expected 
that this child should have a compensat- 
ing brilliance of facial communication? 
Even so, you are not prepared for the 
film experience itself . . . There’s struggle, 
darkness, incomprehension, the gleam, 
and the final break-through of under- 
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HARD BROUGHT UP 
Reviewed by ELSA VOLCKMANN, Chair- 


man, National Conference of Social 
Work Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 


UTHENTIC and moving, this made- 

in-Mississippi documentary tells the 
story of two young boys who get into 
trouble, and how they and their families 
are helped by the child welfare worker, 
assigned to them by a Juvenile Court 
judge more interested in their rehabilita- 
tion than their punishment. We follow 
the worker into the middle class home of 
the one boy, and watch her help the par- 
ents face the fact that their child is in 
trouble with the law, what lies behind this, 
and what to do about it. We see her also, 
gradually bring some feeling of being 
wanted and loved to the other youngster, 
a child from a broken and impoverished 
home. Through her understanding, knowl- 
edge, and the application of community 
resources, we are left with the assurance 
of his eventual rehabilitation. 

All this takes time, and the action may 
seem slow to some. But it is dramatic 
on some of the factors leading toward 
juvenile delinquency, and the steps being 
taken for prevention. It suggests the rela- 
tionship between inadequate family life 
and juvenile delinquency, illustrates the 
work of child welfare service, and the role 
of a Juvenile Court judge in handling 
such cases. Finally, it shows the use of 
foster-home care by welfare authorities, 
and its values for children who cannot be 
given adequate care in their own homes. 

All the characters are portrayed by citi- 
zens of Jackson, Miss. The Mississippi 
State Dept. of. Welfare, with the coopera- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 
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A FAMILY OF INDIA 


Reviewed by AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, 

Ph.D., Principal, P.S. 39 R, Staten Island, 

N.Y.; Associate Editor, "The New York 
Supervisor” 


HE day starts early in this middle- 

class Hindu home. Durga, the mother, 
brings the baby to Ram Das, the father, 
who says: “It is good to start the day by 
playing with my son Babu.” The older 
boys, Moti and Lal, and the girl Ganga 
play with their chickens and clay marbles 
before going off to school. 

Father Ram Das is the caretaker of a 
large estate, and watching him at his 
work affords a glimpse into the life of 
the upper classes. Durga helps her hus- 
band in the garden of the mansion be- 
cause the family thinks of itself as a unit. 
All of its members work together, and 
share equally. The children have after- 
school chores to do in the family garden 
or with the cattle, before they go off 
to play. 

Scenes which may be history soon, in 
the rising machine-minded generation, 
are delightfully and meticulously pre- 
sented: water being lifted from wells for 
irrigation; magicians entertaining old and 
young alike with snake charming; rick- 
shaws moving through clogged streets; 


(Continued on page 21) 


WIDENING CIRCLE 


HIS is the 100th anniversary of the 

establishment of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association which, over the 
years, has provided a friendly place for 
working women to live. The film, WiDEN- 
ING CIRCLE, touches some of the high spots 
in the history of the “Y” and shows the 
development and scope of its work. In 
two parts, the first is a fascinating use of 
artistic still pictures, the second a capable 
factual report in live action. 

Unusually interesting old prints, sam- 
plers, valentines, and illustrations taken 
from magazines of varying vintage are 
skillfully animated to recreate the atmos- 
phere of the 19th century. This technique 
is not new but is particularly well done 
here by director Francis Thompson 
against the background of Gene Forell’s 
original music. We would recommend 
this part of the film to art and motion 
picture groups for study. 

The live action part of the film intro- 
duces us to a young woman who has just 
arrived in New York City and who rents a 
“Y” low-priced room. Many incidents are 
well selected to point up “Y” warmth and 
spiritual as well as recreational aspects. 


(Continued on page 20) 


THE “GREAT BARRIER REEF” SERIES 


HE three subjects of this series are 
rich in unique material, and are won- 
derfully photographed in color by Noel 


Monkton, Australia’s leading producer of 


science motion pictures. 

FEATHERED FisHERS (20 mins.)—about 
the birds that live on the fish of the 
Barrier Reef waters and breed on _ its 
islands—is the best of the three for school, 
public library and all round use. It is 
an amazing, almost human presentation 
of overcrowding and noise on Michaelmas 
Cay, mating and nesting procedures on 
Nor’ West Island, and the Bohemian kind 
of family life of the ganets on the Bunkers, 


MAarVELs IN MINIATURE (15 mins.) takes 
a scientific and studious approach to that 
microscopic life of the sea which drifts 
with wind and current and is well named 
plankton (Greek for wandering.) This is 
for the upper school and the more erudite 
group. 

CoraL WONDERLAND (25 mins.) is an 
exquisitely beautiful presentation, under 
magnifying glass and microscope, of the . 
phenomenon of the coral polyps, minute 
architect-builder of the Great Barrier 
Reef; and of the Reef’s weird and wonder- 
ful undersea life. There is also a fascinat- 
ing sequence about turtles which, since 
the film is a little overlong, especially for 
for the upper school and the erudite 
set up as a reel on its own. —R. L. 


Produced and photographed by Noel 
Monkman, F.R.M.S. for the Dept. of the 
Interior, Australian National Film Board. 
For rent or sale: Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 5th Ave., N.Y. 20. 
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GOooD TABLE MANNERS 


HEN parents try to sell table man- 
ners, few adolescents care to listen. 
But when a boy, in a he-man sort of way, 
discovers that good table manners aren't 
complicated at all, and actually help a 
fellow with his girl, his boss, and his fam- 
ily, that’s sound procedure. 
Fourteen-year-old Chuck is habitually 
late for meals. He bolts to the table, 
bolts his food, and is a particularly ob- 
noxious table companion. Through the 
magic of photography, he is brought face 
to face with his twenty-one-year-old self, 
now properly mannered and restrained at 
the table. Lucky for Chuck, his older self, 
Charles, puts him through the paces and, 
with a light touch, instructs him in the 
skills needed to consume finger foods, 
fork foods, and spoon foods. Finally, 
Chuck finds that good table manners need 
daily practice, and that home is the best 
place for polishing up. 
This is an excellent film, made better 
by the accompanying Teacher’s Guild. 
—AUGUSTA GOLDIN 


I! mins., b&w, also color. Produced and 
released by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE STORY OF KING MIDAS 


GOOD script with good musical ac- 

companiment and lively puppets 
bring Kinc Munas delightfully to life for 
little children. 

As in the original fable, King Midas— 
granted the golden touch by a mysterious 
stranger—quickly changes everything he 
can lay hands on, to gold. His chair, his 
throne, his flowers, all become solid gold. 
His robe hangs rich but heavy upon his 
shoulders, his food is inedible. He is 
griefsmitten when his little daughter, 
Marigold tries to comfort him, and turns 
into a golden statue when he touches her. 

Then the mysterious stranger reap- 
pears. “What would you rather have, 
King Midas, the golden touch or a glass of 
cool water? The golden touch or a crust 
of bread? The golden touch or your 
daughter?” 

The ending is very satisfying and leads 
readily to good classroom discussion. 

—AUGUSTA GOLDIN 
11 mins, Producel by Ray Harryhausen. 
For sale (color $100; b&w $50) and rent 
$5 and $3) from Bailey Films Inc., 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 


HERE are many types of friends, both 

in your family and in your school, 
with whom you may discuss problems or 
share special interests. Real friends are 
loyal, sincere and considerate, and friend- 
ship is a two-way relationship, requiring 
careful cultivation. 

This is the lesson of the film, and it is 
well developed by three High School stu- 
dents in their search for friends. One is 
too shy, one too popular, and one too 


‘self-centered. By doing the things that 


they excel in, and by consciously sharing 
their interests and their time with others, 
these three youngsters lick their problems 
constructively and successfully. 

This is an excellent film for young peo- 
ple, though it might have been even bet- 
ter had we been able to identify our- 
selves with one central character and seen 
these problems through his (or her) eyes. 

—AUGUSTA GOLDIN 
11 mins., b&w, also color. Produced and 


released by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill, 


REVIEWERS 


AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ph.D.—Principal, 
P.S. 39R, Staten Island, N.Y.; Assoc. Ed., 
“The New York Supervisor” 

MADELEINE S. FRIEDLANDER—consultant 
on films for discussion 

FRANK DI GIACOMO-~Chairman, Related 
Technical Dept., N.Y. School of Print- 
ing, N.Y.C. 

ROHAMA LEE—Editor, Film News 


HERE COMES THE MILKMAN 
OUNG children like to follow Mr. 
Allen, the milkman, as he makes his 

daily rounds. His uniform is clean and 
white when he reports for early morning 
duty, and his truck is clean and white, 
too, ready and waiting for him. First, he 
loads his truck with milk and ices it, then 
places butter, eggs, and cream in a 
special small icebox. Throughout the 
day, he delivers his products, and picks 
up the empty bottles. Sometimes he 
leaves milk on doorsteps, sometimes he 
runs upstairs to apartments on upper 
floors. He also leaves milk in the school 
cafeteria. 

While Mr. Allen is attending to his 
customers, other milkmen make deliveries 
to stores. Milk comes in pint, quart, and 
half gallon containers, and all containers 
made of glass are sterilized before use. 

When Mr. Allen’s day ends, he leaves 
his truck in the company yard, and he 
knows that it will be scrubbed and readied 
for him by tomorrow morning. —aA.G. 


Il mins. b&w, also color, Produced and 
released by Bailey Films, Inc. 6509 De- 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Widening Circle (From page 19) 


The story’ of the worldwide activities 
of the “YW” is told through the medium 
of a study group for members, being ad- 
dressed by a leader who has just returned 
from Lebanon. As she talks we see screen 
shots of young people in Lebanon, and 
some of child care in Germany. One 
wishes there were more about the “Y” at 
work in the seventeen countries in which 
it is organized. 

An interesting analysis of the new 
machine age, and particularly of great 
construction projects across the country, 
introduces the rootless community of the 
itinerant worker and the activities of the 
“Y” among these modern nomads. Field 
workers cope with new social problems 
among both children and adults in trail- 
er camps in the U.S.A. 

A pictorially satisfying and symbolic 
finale clinches the message in the film's 
title, a message of “faith and fellowship 
that strengthen lives in an ever-widening 
circle.” 


The producer, his crew and members 
of the Board and Staff of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association working to- 
gether, have developed a film which sus- 
tains interest and tells its story effectively 
It is the kind of film which will be of 
interest to many community groups and 
organizations. It emphasizes the promise 
of the future as well as the achievements 
of the past. WIDENING CiRcLE is more 
than the history of the YWCA .. . it is 
an illustration of the power of free peo- 
ple, and the limitlessness of the scope of 
the voluntary organization. —M. F. 


27 min. b&w or color. Produced by 

Julien Bryan International Film Founda- 

tion. For rental and purchase from 

National Board YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave., N.Y. 22. 


AQUARIUM WONDERLAND 


HIS film is particularly good for 

science classes because it introduces 
many unusual and interesting facts that 
are found in the ordinary and ubiquitous 
aquarium. Beginning with beautiful 
ocean scenes, the picture quickly changes 
to close-ups of a small aquarium. How 
fish breathe and swim, and how the proc- 
esses of reproduction and blood circula- 
tion take place is explained by an excel- 
lent script, splendid microscopic photog- 
raphy, and animation. 

The formula for setting up an aquari- 
um, and the graphic explanations on its 
care, place this film high on the library 
list for the Junior High Schools. —a.6. 


10 mins., color. Produced and distributed 


by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 
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NOTES ON THE PORT OF ST. FRANCIS 


HE film in the United States lost one of its most ardent and creative artists 


when Frank Stauffacher died at the age of only 40, on July 26th last. An 
illustrator and artist, he had turned to films just four years ago. His knowledge 
of art, music, architecture helped him in his passion for combining sound, music, 
voices, the image. In 1949 he worked the camera for MotrHer’s Day and made 
ZiczaG; in 1950 Suatiro and Form Evo.ution; in 1951-2, NorEs ON THE Port oF St. 
FRANCIS, a cinematic poem of great beauty and charm about San Francisco, his native 
city . . . All the better known sights are here, but presented freshly through the per- 
ceptive eye of the artist who is also a humanitarian. The narrative is from an essay on 
San Francisco written in 1882 by Robert Louis Stevenson. The timeless observations 
of this master of atmosphere, and Stauffacher’s pictures of today, complement each 
other . . . Stauffacher created the “Art in Cinema” series at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, which outdates “Cinema 16” as a showcase for films of an unusual nature. 
His own films will surely be numbered among such, for as long as there are prints 


of theim for screening. 


—ROHAMA LEE 


28 mins., b&w. Produced by Frank Stauffacher. For rent $10, sale $100 from Film Images 
Inc., 1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE 


¥ is not easy to make clear a highly 
skilled trade, such as photoengraving, 
in a short film. This film relates photo- 
engraving to letterpress printing, then de- 
tails how engravings are made. It explains 
by illustration such terms as “routing,” 
“trimming,” “proofing,” “blocking,” 
“flush mounting.” The application of 
Benday tints on line etchings, and the 
repeated etching steps, are described. 
Color separation to make four-color proc- 
ess plates is clearly shown also. 

Had its terminology been less technical 
and its narrative voice clearer and more 
animated, this film might have served a 
wider audience. As it is, it is quite suitable 
for the mature audience it was intended 


OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


to serve, of craftsmen, apprentice groups, 
and employers. It also has a place in many 
graphic arts courses in junior and senior 
high schools, and technical schools, though 
it can be more successfully used as a sum- 
mary or review, after a series of lessons in 
which technical terms and processes are 
introduced and explained. This film may 
also prove useful for school vocational 
guidance programs, to show one of the 
phrases of the graphic arts field, and the 
qualifications needed by the highly skilled 
men who do this work. —F. DIG. 


40 mins., color. Produced by Moran En- 
graving Co., Inc., 44 West 28th St., 
N.Y.C. Available without charge. 


Family of India 


and the market place in Benares, where 
hand-balance scales are used to measure 
rice that is taken away in the purchaser’s 
scarf instead of a paper bag. Soap sellers 
enjoy a thriving business because the 
Hindus are great believers in cleanliness 
of the body, as of the soul. Daily, before 
the evening meal, they bathe in the 
sacred Ganges, scrubbing up. with their 
clothes on, and cleansing these too, for 
tomorrow. Then Durga and Ganga put on 
fresh saris, the men of the family don fresh 
dhobis—all without buttons or pins—and, 
while Durga is preparing some typical 
dishes for the evening meal, Moti gets a 
haircut from a travelling barber. 


One day is very much like another for 
this Hindu family—apparently without 
tension, without envy. The slight accent 
and calm, deliberate voice of the narrator, 
speaking as the father, lends native color 
to the commentary, and with these simple 
words he sums up the spirit of this inti- 
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(Continued from page 19) 


mate and finely photographed film: “I am 
an ordinary man of India. My family is 
like most families in India. We lead a 
simple life—a contented life. I do not 
have much money, but with a happy 
family like mine, I lead a rich life.” 
There are undoubtedly unhappy families 
in India too, not as fortunate in harmony 
as this family of Ram Das. The film thus 
lends itself to discussion of family life in 
any part of the world, and to similarities 
as well as differences. It is also an excel- 
lent introduction to the middle-class of 
India and its kind of life and provides 


a new approach to the over-all story of the © 


country which has been presented on the 
screen to date, most usually in other as- 
pects. (Elementary, through high school; 
of general interest also.) —M. F--R. L. 


13 mins., color. Photography by Michael 

Hagopian, production by Edward Lev- 

onian. sale from Young America 

Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. For 
rent from your local dealer, 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


WORKSHOP FOR PEACE 


N 1950 a new landmark arose in New 
York—a permanent headquarters for 
the United Nations, the world’s Work- 
SHOP FOR PEAcE. When 60 flags fly before 
its tall Secretariat building, the General 
Assembly is meeting. This film takes the 
viewer “backstage” to see some interesting 
preparations for the meeting, and into 
the Delegates Lounge—permissible to 
visitors only, as here, through the camera’s 
eye. Mme Panda is seen, and heord, as 
she opens the General Assembly. 

Over a million visitors a year tour the 
U.N. headquarters and admire the Council 
rooms designed and furnished by Member 
Countries. Few, if any, are given the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
daily routine of the Secretariat from the 
ground up, to the 38th story of its re- 
markable glass house. Starting in the 
mailroom where thousands of letters are 
sorted, the visitor-by-camera follows the 
morning mailbags into Unicef, Technical 
Assistance, the Flms Division of the De- 
partment of Public Information (which 
made this film), and other offices suggest- 
ive of the many-faceted activities of the 
Organization. The finale is on delegates 
working into the night, with the tall sec- 
retariat, alive with light, photographed 
magnificently as a beacon tower over the 
world. 

Films have been made which deal with 
the work of the U.N. and the spirit be- 
hind that work. But for introductory 
purposes in schools and informal gather- 
ings alike, WorksHop For PErAcE is the 
best of them all. Its specific concern is 
with the place where the work is done. 
Its intention obviously is to provide a 

(Continued on page 29) 


Shad 
FOR SCHOOLS AND GROUPS 


Write for catalogue to: 


FILM IMAGES inc. 
1860 Broadway, New York City 


DONG KINGMAN 


"A superb biographical miniature, in color, 
on the noted Chinese-American water-col- 


olist." Howard Thompson, New York Times. 
PRODUCED BY JAMES WONG HOWE 


16MM SOUND COLOR 
Running Time 15 min. 


Rental $15.00 Sales $175.00 


Send for complete catalog 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


LA FAMILLE MARTIN (18 mins., French) is 
an interesting insight into a Parisian home and 
an excellent exercise in everyday French. A 
letter announces daughter Madeleine's unex- 
pected return from a visit, sends father hurrying 
to the airport—lInternational Film Bureau, 57 

E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4... 


French 


@ Briere et Brierons (20 mins.) shows 
how country families in France combine 
farming and factory work. En Passant 
Par La Lorraine (30 mins.) presents the 
aspects of this province, with emphasis 
on the coal and steel industries. Au Jardin 
De La France (30 mins.) is a visit to the 
chateaux of the Loire and tells about their 
architecture and history.—-Franco-Ameri- 
can Distribution Center, 972 Fifth Avenue, 


@ L’Entente Cordiale (10 mins.) is a 
French dialogue film for second semester 
students produced in collaboration with 
C. S. Elston, Ph.D and the Modern Lan- 
guage Assoc. of Britain. A practical sketch 
of activities in a French grocery store, it 
identifies objects, repeats everyday phrases. 
Quelle Chance (10 mins.) is in a French 
cafe, with incident and dialogue arranged 
to provide exercises in vocabulary and 
simple speech idioms for second or third 
semester classes. 


Features 


@ Macbeth, the 85-min. imaginative ver- 
sion of the Shakespeare tragedy, directed 
and produced by Orson Welles in Scotland, 
has Welles as Macbeth. Miracle of the 
Bells (118 min.), the romantic drama of a 
“miracle” in a mining town, is the screen 
play by Ben Hecht and Quentin Reynolds 
of Russell Janney’s novel. Frank Sinatra 
and Fred MacMurray are leads. Miss 
Julie, the Swedish film based on the Strind- 
berg play, was a Cannes Film Festival 
Grand Prize winner. Sadko, winner of 
the Venice Film Festival award a few 
years ago, is a fairy tale—in color—based 
on the Rimsky-Korsakov opera about the 
young minstrel who sailed around the 
world in search of the bird of happiness.— 
For rental information, address Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


®@ The Amazing Monsieur Fabre, 90-min- 
ute drama of the “crack-pot” scientist with 
a passion for studying insects which made 
him one of the world’s greatest entomolo- 
gists, presents some remarkable camera 
work of insect life—and Pierre Fresnay as 
an incomparable Fabre.—Special school 
rate. From Contemporary Films Inc., 


13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
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@ Ma and Pa Kettle, and the four other 
films in this series starring Marjorie Main 
and Percy Kilbride, are now available from 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 29. Also just released is The Egg 
and I, the first picture in which Ma and Pa 
Kettle appear. This one stars Claudette 
Colbert and Fred MacMurray. 


@ Martin Luther, the dramatic story of 
the Reformation and the founder of the 
Lutheran church, is now available in 16mm 
on a_ special distribution arrangement, 
details of which may be had from Robert 
Lee, Exec. Sec., Lutheran Church Produc- 
tions Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


© The Earrings of Madame De, starring 
Charles Boyer, Danielle Darrieux and Vit- 
torio De Sica; and The Moment of Truth, 
starring Michele Morgan and Jean Gabin, 
are being released with English subtitles 
by Trans-World Films Inc., 2209 E. 75th 
St., Chicago 49. Trans-World is also 
handling the Italian film Hello, Elephant! 
(English titles)—a comedy written by, and 
starring, Vittorio De Sica. 


®@ Rudolph Valentino, 30 years after his 
death is still popular. Museum Movies 
(1425 E. Central, Wichita 7, Kansas) rents 
an “All Valentino Program” made up of 
excerpts from some of his most popular 
pictures, including Son of the Sheik. 


Business 


© Industrial Research—Key to Jobs and 
Progress (14) is from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ series, Industry 
on Parade, and is intended to help solve 
America’s acute shortage of scientific, 
technical and engineering personnel. It 
describes a variety of research develop- 
ments, and the contribution of research 
to a dynamic economy.—For schools, clubs, 
industry, tv, from NAM, 2 East 48th St., 
N.Y. 17. 


America’s Iron Frontier (32 mins., 
color) outlines the causes of earthquakes, 
traces the discovery of low grade iron ore 
(taconite), tells the Minnesota Iron Range 
story of research, construction and build- 
ing of the processing plants, towns, rail- 
road and harbor area for Erie Mining Co., 
provides an interesting insight into mod- 
ern mining.—For information, Reid H. Ray 


THE WIND AND THE FURY (14!/2 mins.) is 
a timely documentary on the effects of tor- 
nadoes. It also shows the rebuilding insurance 
makes possible, and ties in with Fire Preven- 
tion Week (October). In color, b&w, and for 
tv from the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 17... 


Film Industries Inc., 2269 Ford Parkway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


©@ Men, Steel and Earthquakes (28 mins., 
color) outlines the cause of earthquakes, 
how seismic forces are measured, takes a 
look behind the scenes at some of the 
earthquake research activities being car- 
ried on by universities, technical societies 
and government bureaus. Steel is discussed 
in relation to the various kinds of forces 
which buildings must withstand in earth- 
quakes.—Without charge, from Bethle- 
hem Pacific Steel Corp., Box 3494 Rincon 
Annex Station, San Francisco 19, Calif., 
or your nearest Bethlehem Steel sales 
office (Los Angeles, Seattle, Porltand, 
Spokane). 


Science 


®@ Principles of Ultrasonics (15 mins.) 
demonstrates the relation and range of 
sonic and ultrasonic waves, shows how 
the latter are detected, the types of wave- 
generator which can be used to propagate 
them, their properties, and use. Friction 
(20 mins.) demonstrates the basic laws of 
this phenomenon, effects of temperature, 
principle of fluid and boundary lubrication, 
the chemical action of long-chain acids, 
etc. The Spectograph (20 mins., color) 
starts with the simple school instrument 
and explains its action and principles. In 
its second part the film deals with the uses 
of the spectograph in biological research, 
criminology, industry, for authenticating 
works of art, etc. The Linear Accellerator 
(12 mins.) introduces the theory of nuclear 
transmutations and the production of hard 
X-rays from the original experiments up 
to the most recent traveling wave model. 
Its design and underlying theory are ex- 
plained, and a model is shown in action for 
treating malignant tumors.—For rental and 
sale information, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


@ The Speed of Light (14 mins.), for senior 
high school and college physics courses, is 
also valuable for astronomy. It opens 
with a plane being “talked down” to a 
landing by radar, then goes back to 
Galileo, Roemer, Fizeau, Foucault, Michel- 
son; and illustrates modern electronic 
methods for light speed measurement— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, 
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Science (Continued) 


@ The Yukawa Story, documentary on 
Japan’s 1949 Nobel Prize winner, was 
recently premiered in Kyoto and is being 
released world-wide by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency through United World— 
Castle Films, 1440 Park Ave., N.Y.C. The 
Agency made the 38-min. film while Dr. 
Hideki Yukawa was in the U.S. working 
with a group of nuclear physicists includ- 
ing the late Dr. Albert Einstein. 


Unesco- UN 


® Three R’s in the Sand is the story of 
the flourishing schools which have sprung 
up in the desert as result of the UN’s edu- 
cational program for Middle East refugees. 
—Borrow, without charge, Unesco Gift 
Coupon Office, United Nations, N.Y., or 
Northern California Council, American As- 
soc. for the UN, 421 Powell St., San Fran- 
cisco 2. 


® Basketball Strategy for Girls and Bas- 
ketball Techniques for Girle, just re- 
leased, were planned for school and club 
use. For rent or purchase: Young America 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St. N.Y. 17. Also, 
A BOY, A BAT AND A BASEBALL 
(produced and originally distributed by 
Emerson Yorke). 


CONSERVATION 


® Saw Timber (22 mins., color) is a con- 
servation story of tree farming and log- 
ging in Idaho, the men who work in the 
forest, and the jobs they do. Approved 
by the U.S. Forest Service——For sale and 
rent, Film Originals, Box 4072, Boise, 
Idaho. 


@ Look To The Land (21 mins.) points 
out that America’s natural resources of 
soil, forest, range, water, are not inex- 
haustible and there must be intelligent 
use, as well as planning for the future. 
Beatuifully photographed in color; its 
problems presented in terms of a New 
Englander, a southern negro family and 
a Missouri farmer; its narrative rhythmic 
and stimulating; its music as interesting 
as its narrative, this is excellent for both 


in-school and community showing, also’ 


tv—An Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
production for the 20th Century Fund, 
available from EB Films Inc. Wilmette, 
Ill. or its branch libraries. 
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PROTECTS 
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WEAVERS OF THE WEST (12 mins., color) 
is a brilliant study of the Navajos, and “the 
magic carpets of the Southwest" they weave 
in traditional paterns on handmade looms with 
homespun yarns.—For sale and rent from the 
producer, Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 N. 
Orange Drive. Los Angeles 36, Calif... . 


Art, Music, Dance 


® Two Part Singing (20 mins.) is designed 
to encourage pupils to sing, also as a 
methods’ piece for in-service and student 
teachers. The song used, in an actual 
classroom, is “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” 
and the teacher is Mrs. Patty Schliestett, 
Whittier Elementary Schools music con- 
sultant. Music Reading (20 mins.) also 
credits and features this same lady, and 
various grades of musical experience from 
kindergarten through third grade and into 
reading.—Produced and distributed by 
Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 DeLong- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


®@ The Technique of Snare Drumming (15 
mins.) concentrates Alan Abel’s 15 years 
of teaching and features State Champion 
Drummer Charles Spies in the role of the 
beginning student, also six original march- 
ing cadences and other beats by five 
drummers of the Ohio Boys Band.—Ex- 
clusive distributors, Library Films Inc., 


25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36. 


@ Merry Wives of Windsor (27 mins.), 
operetta and ballet by Otto Nicolai and 
featuring the Munich Symphony Orchestra 
along with the Lamy Ballet Group, is 
available from Hoffberg Productions Inc., 
362 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 18. 


@ The Light of the Impressionists (10 
mins., color) uses examples of the works 
anne, Degas, Van Gogh and Seurat to 
show how the Impressionists used light 
and its effects in their creations —Almanac 
Films Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


®@ Swedish Folk Dances (13 mins., color) 
was filmed outdoors in California country 
resembling parts of Sweden, and presents 
the Vasa Folk Dance Group, all of Swed- 
ish descent, and gaily dressed in authentic 
folk costumes of various Swedish districts. 
Music is supplied by a girl accordionist. 
Dances presented include the Dal Dance, 
expressive of a farming region; the Ving 
Akers Dance dramatizing the competition 
of two girls for the attention of a lad; 
and the Weaving Dance, realistically 
imitating this Swedish handicraft—Avail- 
able from M. C. Cooper’s Top Films, Box 
3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 filmstrip cans each 

its own compartment .. . each individu- 
ally indexed. Drawers are equipped with 
dividers for desired division 
widths. 


MF-3—Compact 3 drawer filmstrip cabinet 
holds 165—1%” filmstrip cans. 


Write Deot. FN for free catalog. 


PRODUCTS 


STUDENT 
‘PARTICIPATION. 


FILMS” 


STORIES FOR 
YOUNG EARS —I 
(IN COLOR) 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Masha and the Bear 
Chinna, an Indian Boy 
Paper Tearing 

The Ugly Duckling 
Abwa and Her Picture 


I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films. 


DU KANE CORPORATION ~ 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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YOURE THE BOSS 


HENEVER projected material is 
used there is a strong temptation 
to insert it in the projector and “run 
through” its entirety. There are times 
when it is very important to see a com- 


plete film or filmstrip in order to get the - 


grasp of a story, and overview of a process, 
or a whole view of some issue which is to 
be discussed. But there are many other 
times when it is equally important to 
stop en route, and consider and discuss 
topics as they come into view on the 
screen. The ability to do just this has 
always been the value of the filmstrip, and 
one of its major strengths as an instruc- 
tional tool. 

The filmstrip is basically a medium to 
be used at the pleasure and discretion of 
the user. Backwards and forwards; stop, 
look and discuss; continue to look and 
continue to discuss; stop at any point and 
continue at another time. These are the 
things to remember in filmstrip utilization. 
You, and you alone (the user), can de- 
termine exactly what filmstrips can add 
to your lesson units. Remember to use 
them well! 


© Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.)—The story 
teller has been with us down through the 
ages, and there is always time to listen to 
a beloved,story. In the series OLp TALEs 
FOR YOUNG Fo ks, six of the young folks 
most popular stories have been given new 
appeal through art work which adds 
interest, color and vividness to their 
themes. THE THREE Bitty Goats, THE 
Turee Bears, THE THREE LITTLE Pics, 
THe THREE SPINNERS, THE GOLDEN GOosE 
and THE Sweet PorripcE come to life 
and can be used jn many different ways. 
‘They provide a basis for actual story 
hours and story telling sessions, for read- 
ing and language arts; they should cer- 
tainly motivate a session of expression 
and discussion for they cannot help but 
arouse interest by their colorful presenta- 
tion. In this case a new art framework 
certainly seems to make familiar details 
sparkle with new interest. 


© Encyclopedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Ill.)—Coordinated films and film- 
strips certainly make a good team for in- 
structional purposes. The color film strip 
series of Walt Disney’s THE Livinc DEsERT 
is a very welcome addition to such a group 
of instructional materials. Six strips give 
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YOUR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS is a timely strip designed to encourage 
and enliven educational conferences, lectures, 
meetings, and to aid school superintendents 
and principals. Albert L. Ayars who wrote it, 
is a former superintendent and college lecturer 


on school administration . . . For sale, $6 
(color) by Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 
43rd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


us a picture of the mammals, reptiles and 
plant life of the great American desert, 
and the story of survival in this area. 
Material such as this is valuable because 
it brings things into the classroom which 
it would be difficult to observe in any 
other way. They supply a wealth of re- 
source data and are truly unique for 
classroom use and curriculum enrichment. 
Good for science, nature study, social 
studies and for student photography clubs. 

Great NAMES IN BroLocy (six strips in 
color) can be used to help to humanize 
some of our science lessons. It has often 
been said that the sciences were exact, 
cold and strictly factual. These film- 
strips bring to pupils the human interest 
stories in the lives of Harvey, Van Leeu- 
wenhoek, Darwin, Linnaeus, Pasteur and 
Mendel. They are biographies of course, 
and as such include many incidents in 
the lives and careers of these men. They 
help us to understand the contributions 
to science they made and can be recom- 
mended for introduction to any units in 
which this work is studied and considered. 
Good for both science and social studies. 


@ Audio Visual Associates (Box 243, 
Bronxville, N.Y.)}—Our expanding world 
interests have made material about our 
world neighbors especially important. In 
Ecypt Topay we are given a glimpse into 
the background facts about location, lan- 
guage, religion and home life of the peo- 
ple of Egypt yesterday and today. There 
is also a section dealing with the prob- 
lems which face the new government of 
Egypt, and material on which to base a 
class study of Egypt’s place in current 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of 
Communications, New York University 


world negotiations. The Egyptian Em- 
bassy sponsored this filmstrip, which is 
free to classroom teachers upon applica- 
tion to the producer. It is good for social 
studies, also world affairs and economic 
geography, and will prove valuable too, 
for adult study classes and discussions. 


e Audio Visual Enterprises (P.O. Box 
8686, Los Angeles 8, Calif.)—River sys- 
tems have always been important areas 
in the lives of people in all parts of the 
world. STORY OF THE AMAZON RIVER Basin 
gives us a visualization of life in the 
world’s greatest river basin. The set is 
divided into three filmstrips (black and 
white) dealing with its Geography, People 
and Commerce. This is good for teaching 
purposes and allows a teacher to plan her 
presentation to match curriculum units. 
The story not only included what we al- 
ready know about the resources and 
products of the Amazon region, but also 
indicates what further exploration and 
industrialization may bring to this area in 
the future. 


@ Museum Extension Services (10 East 
43rd St., N.Y.C. 17)—There is much for 
all to learn, to understand about the 
peoples and cultures native to the West- 
ern hemisphere. THE MAyAs OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND Mexico provides an excel- 
lent picture story of this pre-Columbian 
culture and includes many scenes of an- 
cient Mayan temples, palaces and activi- 
ties. One particularly interesting sequence 
shows the ball courts of the Mayas; an- 
other shows the excavations and recon- 
structions at Chichen Itza. Art students 
will find the details of carvings and archi- 
tecture of interest. Social studies classes 
will be interested in the details of the 
Mayan calendar, and system of growing 
corn. Material such as this is valuable 
at many different grade levels and with 
different subject groups. 


From THE MAYAS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND MEXICO (Museum Extension Services). 
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e Eye Gate House, Inc., (2716—41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.)—We live with 
numbers in all of our daily activities yet 
numbers seem to present many difficulties. 
AMAZING ARITHMETIC tries to smooth the 
path for us in our approach to number 
utilization, and to show in simple form 
how to deal with fractions, quotients, 
differences, sums, and even with zero 
itself. This is a series for basic number 
work and the illustrations are very clear 
and concise. In the approach to arith- 
metic material of this type it helps the 
pupil to see for himself how numbers 
work and what to do with them in each of 
the situations in which he applies this 
knowledge. 


© Young America Films (18 East 41st 
St., N.Y.C., 17)—The latest unit in the 
YounG AMERICA SINGs series has just been 
released for the third grade. This means 
that classroom teachers now have avail- 
able for use with grades 3 through 6 a 
coordinated series of materials specifically 
prepared to help pupils enjoy music and 
song. The filmstrips are accompanied by 
long playing records. The presentations 
help in teaching musical symbols; in 
developing an awareness of what we mean 
by song structure, and certainly encour- 
ages pupil participation in actual singing 
itself. Filmstrips of this type are not for 
mere showing—they encourage active pupil 
participation in real learning experiences. 


© Society for Visual Education (1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.)—This 
company has produced for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board two color 
filmstrips that will be of interest to home 
economics groups, and to women’s clubs 
and study groups. How to Cook MEAT 
BY Dry Heat and How to Cook MEAT 


(Continued) 


By Moist Heat are both very complete 
and thorough presentations of basic cook- 
ing principles. From broiling and pan- 
broiling to braising and stewing, all de- 
tails are carefully listed. There are time 
tables for cooking; pictures of the meat 
cuts to be cooked by the different meth- 
ods; suggestions for serving. This is a 
very good filmstrip for use in connection 
with wall charts and demonstrations. 


@ Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron 
17, Ohio). Prepared by the Audio-Visual 
Center of Wayne University, A CLass 
StupiEs RusBBER shows how this commodity 
is come by and manufactured, and what 
part it plays in modern life. The tech- 
nique of seeing all this through the eyes 
of a class featured on the filmstrip should 
help to stimulate pupils to this study in 
their own classes. A strip of this type 
has value also, to show teacher training 
classes how instructional materials are 
used for a unit of class work. A guide 
and pamphlet provide supplementary in- 
formation, and the whole unit is well de- 
signed to be of help in social studies. 


© New York Times (Office of Educational 
Activities, Times Square, N.Y. 36)—The 
1955-56 series of eight monthly filmstrips 
on current affairs opens with THE UNITED 
NaTions: First DECADE, an _ especially 
timely subject since the U.N. officially ob- 
serves this October as its tenth birthday. 
The manifold social and economic ac- 
tivities of the U.N. are assessed, the 


organization’s political record is con- 
sidered, and the critical achievements and 
setbacks that have marked the decade. 
The filmstrips is accompanied by a dis- 
cussion that reproduces its 58 frames and 
supplies supplementary information. 


Problem Method 
(Continued from page 18) 

on the part of the teacher or discussion 
leader showing the film. In Part II the 
student contributions seem stilted: since 
they are given as statements only, they 
sound “speech-y.” The interchanges 
among the students in Part I are more 
natural and therefore more effective. 

However, despite these shortcomings, 
the films are excellent additions to the 
McGraw-Hill Teacner Epucation Series, 
and should be useful in conveying the 
sense of reality that is absent from verbal 
descriptions of teaching and learning 
methods. —FLORENCE FREEDMAN 


20 mins. each, b&w. Purchase (Parts -! 

and Il together, $185) from McGraw- 

Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 36 
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Hard Brought Up 
(Continued from page 19) 


_ sponsored this thoughtful and thought- 


provoking production. It can be heartily 
recommended to parents’ groups any- 
where, as well as to civic and church or- 
ganizations, teachers, social workers, public 
and private welfare and law enforcement 
agencies, and all interested in children. 
Because of popular demand at the recent 
National Conference of Social Work An- 
nual Forum in San Francisco, Harp 
Broucut Up was repeated on the “En- 
core” program. —ELSA VOLCKMANN 


40 mins., b&w. Produced, written and 
directed by Nicholas Read, Potomac Film 
Producers Inc., Washington, D.C. For 
sale from the Mental Health Materials 
Center, 1790 Broadway, N.Y. 19. For 
rent, your university film library. 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Films for rental on the Great Barrier 
Reef and its marine life; Australia's 
unique animals and birds; life and 
customs of primitive aborigines. 
Free catalog on request 


NEW FILMS 


1. Canadian Rockies Study 
2. Hawaii: U.S.A. 

3. River of Ice 

4. Story of King Midas 


For sale and rental prices 
and new free catalog, write 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DeLongpre @ Hollywood 28, Calif. 


‘ 


Pictures 


3 GREAT NEW FILMS 
ABOUT AMERICA 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

OUR PRODUCTIVE LAND 

OUR PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 
(Write for Catalog) 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 


PARTICIPATION 
FILMS” & 


MEASURING TIME 
AND THINGS 


by 
SD uKane| | 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 
Reading the Hour 


Reading the Minutes 

Time Stories 

The Ruler: 

The Inch and the Half-inch 
The Ruler: The Quarter-Inch 
The Ruler: The Eighth-Inch 


I am d in g more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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“THEY SING, THEY DANCE" 
Awarded Certificate of Merit, Cleveland Film Festival 
OTHER FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILM™S 
2017 S Street. Northwest (Box 
Washington 9, D.C. — DEcatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog 


LATEST 16mm SOUND FILMS 
Both in Technicolor 


WALT DISNEY'S 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 


“A SONG TO REMEMBER” 
Life of Chopin 


For complete information write 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central., Wichita 2, Kansas 


now available 


New films from 
McGraw-Hill 


THREE STEPS TO START 


—an important film on community 
groups that also deals with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 


TO SERVE THE MIND 


—from the National Film Board of 
Canada on the modern treatment of 
the mentally ill. 


THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


—latest of three films on the East that 
deals with an important strategic area 


today. 


for further information write to: 


TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
McGRAW - HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42 St.. NEW YORK 36 


“In The Common Interest’... 
(Continued from page 7) 


in Europe. There were rumours in India 
of a transmitter to open in 1956 in New 
Delhi. The irresistible tide of television 
seemed everywhere to be steadily rising. 
And in many continental countries, where 
television services are already well devel- 
oped, as in France and the United King- 
dom, the opportunity to renew contacts 
with programme producers was taken dur- 
ing the survey mission, for promotional ac- 
tivity of this kind has resulted in many 
television productions being made at 
little cost to the United Nations, produc- 
tions commanding the attention of large 
audiences. In these co-operative produc- 
tions the U.N’s Film and Television 
Section, as a general rule, is able to pro- 
vide film footage, to shoot special material 
where necessary, and often through its 
now world-wide contact with film units in 
Member Countries, can arrange for local 
shooting to be undertaken at small cost. 


Future Plans 

Apart from the fact that the survey pro- 
duced a mass of hitherto little known in- 
formation on the strengths and weaknesses 
of film units and producers in many 
countries, efforts to stimulate production 
of films on United Nations subjects, or 
having a connection with the U.N. 
Charter, did produce some worthwhile 
plans. Nine countries are represented in 
the films which have already been started, 
or for which production plans have been 
made. Some of these are modest docu- 
mentaries of one reel in length, for which 
the United Nations is contributing raw- 
stock and service. Others are more am- 
bitious productions—one of them being 
three reels in length and involving a con- 
tribution of several thousands of feet of 
footage from the Film Library. In these ex- 
amples the national film units of Aus- 
tralia, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Yugo- 


slavia and most probably Turkey and 
Egypt. are involved. In other countries— 
the Philippines, and United Kingdom— 
private film facilities are contributing sub- 
stantially to the productions. 


Efferts and Ideals 

The process of visual programme stimu- 
lation is limited only by the needs of 
those who make use of it. The process is 
a continuing task, the opportunities are 
considerable, and the rewards of patient 
co-operation are worth the time and 
trouble of drawing two, three and some- 
times four authorities or agencies into 
close co-ordination over a production. 

Two ingredients go into a good film— 
a compelling story well told, and absorb- 
ing and interesting characters. The United 
Nations has a world-wide web of organiza- 
tions, and diverse nationalities working 
at challenging tasks within that network. 
It also possesses, at Headquarters and 
within its regional offices and outposts in 
the field, the greatest “cast of characters” 
ever assembled. It is engaged in the 
world’s most important business, carrying 
through of a universal plan for the peace 
and good order of mankind. 

The audience interested in the story 
of this plan and its production are not 
only to be found in the fishing villages of 
Indonesia under the stars, but in the 
cinemas of all cities, in the drive-ins, and 
before the television screen. Many film 
producers and sponsors are beginning to 
discover that, with the assistance which 
the U.N.’s Department of Public Informa- 
tion is ready to extend to any worthwhile 
film project, they can find in the work of 
the Organization themes and ideas, stories, 
characters and events, exciting enough, 
inviting enough to challenge their imagi- 
nations in the production of films of uni- 
versal interest and significance. 


Professional 
Junior Tripod 


—used by more professional cameramen 
than any other tripod in the world. 


Shown with friction type head which handles all 


16mm cameras, with or without motor. 


Also 35mm B & H Eyemo, DeVry. Interchangeuble 


with gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base 


and “Hi-Hat” also available. 


If you're a professional—you need 


“Professional Junior” Tripod. See it today. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
Try Jefrona all-purpose cement. 
Send for FREE sample. 


FRANK C ZUCKER 


EQuipmen 


1600 BROADWAY © NEW YORK CITY 


DEPT. F-8-14. 
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By GRACE GOODMAN 


LIVING RIGHT 


T is probably easier to produce a mate- 
rial that is explicit in what the 
audience should think after viewing, than 
to produce the type of production ex- 
emplified in this Livinc Ricut series of 
sound filmstrips. Five areas of human 
problems, each the title of one produc- 
tion (CuHoice, AttirupE, CounciL, Out- 
LOOK, LEADERSHIP) are here presented in a 
manner that guarantees lively discussion. 
The format for each is the same. A specif- 
ic problem in the area is presented, a prob- 
lem with no easy answer. Following this 
are frames which point up other problems 
in the area, designed to arouse thought. 
Although the full title of this series 
is Livinc RIGHT ON THE Jos, the problems 
shown are so universal that they can be 
used effectively with any adult audience, 
and probably with senior high school 
students who enjoy tackling some real 
life difficulties. 

One frame in the series, one that is no 
doubt highly controversial, shows a negro 
and a white worker talking together. The 
negro indicates that he has heard of a 
home available in the white worker's 
neighborhood. The white worker is re- 
luctant to encourage the negro. The 
legend beneath the illustration asks the 
standard question about how race, color 
and creed should effect decisions. How- 


ever, it is the concrete illustration that 
stimulates the discussion. The audience 
reacts from the position of either pair of 
shoes and, with a good discussion leader, 
groups can be led to a more rational inter- 
pretation of their own feelings. 

There is no moralizing in this series, 
so each group is free to interpret and 
discuss its problems in relation to its own 
background. Originally produced for the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 
U.S.A., this series has added, after its 
general approach to each area, a few 
frames presenting religious attitudes 
toward the same problems. Use of these 
frames is optional, for there is no narra- 
tion covering them, and they are at the 
end of each filmstrip. 

It is a delight to view materials aimed 
at the improvement of human relations, 
which are void of “thou shalt” and “thou 
shalt not,” and which respect the human 
being as a creature developed beyond the 
thirteen-year-old level. A series covering 
the same areas of human behavior but 
presented for the junior high school level 
is now in production. We shall be anxious 
to view it. 


Set of 5 filmstrips with accompanying 
12", 33-1/3 rpm records, also wiih a 
manual, for sale at $49.00 from Jam 
. Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Produced by Jam 
Handy for the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


MR. FRAUD 
The Right -To- Wreck - Man 


OMETIMES, those who are close to 
an idea are so imbued with it, so 
intent on rallying others to its cause, that 
they do not completely explain the idea 
itself. Mr. Fraupb—THE RiGHT-TO-WRECK 
Man, will rouse members of labor unions, 
or others who understand the “right to 
work” laws, to become active in their 
defeat. But those who have only a vague 
idea of these laws, or no knowledge at all 
of them, do not come away from this film- 
strip about them with a clear concept. 
There is a sweeping review of the ac- 
complishments of labor organizations, and 
a series of quotations from religious lead- 
ers who condemn the “right to work” laws 
as fraudulent and immoral. These two sec- 
tions of the production, if supported by a 
calm and concrete explanation of the laws 
in question, could have accomplished the 
intended purpose. But the supporting 
section is not present. : 
The highly characterized, black char- 
actered “Mr. Fraud,” representing the 
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forces of reaction against labor, detracts 
rather than adds to the effectiveness of the 
presentation. The industrial and enter- 
tainment motion picture long ago aban- 
doned the “hiss the villain” technique. 
There are few if any situations that are 
black versus white. And communication 
activities nowadays attempt to encourage 
audiences to reason on the basis of facts, 
not to judge on emotion. Stereotypes in- 
cite emotional reactions. 

‘The art work and color of the strip are 
appealing, though sometimes there is not 
sufficient visual detail to hold the eye, 
and too much of the text is printed 
across too many of the pictures. But this 
is a spirited production, well intentioned, 


and those who have striven in the cause. 


of labor have good reason for their at- 
tempt to bring the issue to the conscious- 
ness and conscience of the public. 

If the citizenry is to be made to under- 
stand, however, that progress is being en- 
dangered, this must be done in terms it 
can accept. A more explicit filmstrip is 

(Continued on page 34) 


_ CHILDREN 


500 Seund Filmstrips 


IRREPARED by the DuKane Corpora- 

tion, St. Charles, Ill., 500 classroom 
“Participation” sound filmstrips will be 
released at the rate of six sets per month 
over the 1955-6 year. 

Guest editors will review them in forth- 
coming issues of this publication, Miss 
Grace Goodman, “Sound Track” editor 
for Film News having planned these film- 
strips and produced their recordings. 
Meanwhile Film News notes that THE 
Ucty Duck.ine, in the kindergarten-first 
grade series Stor1Es FOR YOUNG Ears, re- 
leased this month, won a Certificate of 
Merit in the Educational Category of the 
Sound Slidefilm (filmstrip) Competition 
at the 1955 American Film Assembly 
Golden Reel Festival. 


FEATURE FILMS In 16 mm: 


MARCEL CARNE’S 


OF PARADISE 


(full 2'/2 hour version) 


THE LAST STOP 


“Joins OPEN CITY, PAISAN, 
THE SEARCH, in mature and 
profound comprehension of 
the great human tragedy of 
the last war." 


—New York Times 


ALF SJOBERG'S 
MISS JULIE 
based on the Strindberg play 


Write for FREE Complete 
Feature Lis#. 


BRANDON FILMS, we. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
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Jungle Fort 
(Continued from page 14) 


tinuing to prey on settlements and the 
aborigines for vital food supplies. It is 
hoped all this will soon be history, but the 
action described in JUNGLE Fort is still 
current, at this time of writing. It is also 
tensely dramatic and interesting. 

The fort in this film, is literally cut out 
of the jungle with the assistance of local 
aborigines. Their skill in building with 
bamboo—not to mention the unusual 
properties of the bamboo itself—is fasci- 
nating to contemplate. And there is much 
food for thought in the cooperation ex- 
hibited here, as well as in the juxtaposi- 
tion of ancient, aboriginal but still valid 
methods, and 20th century machines and 
techniques. In the simple shot of abo- 
rigines watching an aerial dropping of 
supplies there is a kind of symbolism, 
and in the unpacking of these supplies 
there is cameraderie seasoned with mutual 
amusement. 

Along with its functions as a defense, 
offense, reconnaissance center, the jungle 
fort affords protection, within its high 
walls of wire, for the cultivation of food 
in safety. It is also a trading post, hospital- 
dispensary, and schoolhouse. In_ these 
functions it is expected it will continue 
when peace comes again to the deep 
jungle. (15 mins.) 


Malayan Film Unit 
(Continued from page 13) 


For the past two years the urgent need 
has been to provide an adequate supply 
of films to meet specific needs within the 
country and, although production quality 
improved enormously at the same time, 
“it must be admitted,” in the words of 
Thomas Hodge, Head of the Unit, “that 
quality had to be sacrificed to quantity 
more often than it should . . . We would 
like,” Mr. Hodge continues in his report 
to the Malayan Government, “to have 
time to experiment, to record more ‘live’ 
dialogue, to make some films in color, 
to discover local composers of music, car- 
toon artists and puppet experts, whose 
talents can be applied to film making.” 

From the MFU films we have viewed, 
Malaya as background for motion pictures 
is a rich reservoir of fascinating material; 
the Malayans are a photogenic, friendly 
people, with a dignity and a philosophy 
deservant of world understanding and 
admiration. It is to be hoped that the 
Malayan Government, having made it 
possible for its Film Unit to achieve so 
much in so short a time, will build on this 
admirable start, and encourage further 
effort to present Malaya as it could and 
should be presented, not only to its own 
people, but to the world. 
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Letier From Home 
(Continued from page 14) 

with the Constitution agreed upon in 
1948, by which each State and Settlement 
will still largely control its own domestic 
affairs but which established a federal gov- 
ernment for the whole of the mainland 
and an agreed formula for Malayan citi- 
zenship. Of particular interest to the 
world audience as well as the local popu- 
lace is the section of the film which de- 
scribes the kampong’s first Local Council 
Elections in terms of the letter writer's 
own experience, and that of the young 
constable’s fiancee. A hint is given here 
that not all the men are pleased with the 
idea of women voting. It also indicates 
that, at present, most of the voters are 
women—the reason given being that many 
men are absent from the kampong, serv- 
ing Malaya in its long struggle against the 
terrorists. 

Presenting a great deal of important 
information with skillful simplicity and in 
warmly human, reasonable terms, A LEt- 
TER FROM HoME won an award at the 
First South-East Asia Film Festival in 
Tokyo (1954), and was selected for show- 
ing at last year’s Edinburgh Film Festival. 
As an excellent and enjoyable introduc- 
tion to Malay it should find a receptive 
audience in our classrooms and com- 
munity groups. (11 mins.) 


Starve Them Out 
(Continued from page 15) 
turn, this one persuades the others of his 
party, and Achu is rewarded for service 
to his village. The pragmatism of the 
reward system detracts somewhat from the 
high level of the presentation as a whole, 
but it makes sense in this kind of emergen- 
cy situation. It will be noted in this film 
that the Communists usually pay in money 
for the food that is brought to them, will- 
ingly or otherwise. For what they do not 
get, they pay with a fearsome violence. 
The uniformed soldier receives compensa- 
tion for his efforts, even in a cause near 
to his heart. Why not, then, the un-uni- 
formed Achu’s who jeopardize their lives, 
and the lives of their families, when they 
function as front-line, face-to-face fighters, 
armed only with the weapon of hunger? 
(14 mins.) 


MFU Entries 2nd South-East Asia 
Film Festival 1955 
@ HASSAN'S HOMECOMING — prob- 


lems of the rice farmer. Traditional 
Malay music. 


® MALACCA: THEN AND NOW — An 
impression, in color, of its beauty. 
@ RUBBER FROM MALAYA. 


@ SINGAPORE: THE FIRST 400—Train- 
ing for self defense. 


@ YOUTH IN ACTION — Representa- 
tives of 62 countries in Singapore. 


Yong Peng 
(Continued from page 14) 


Remote from effective government a1- 
ministration and police protection, they 
became the prey of the Communist guer |- 
las in the jungle, who used them to secure 
food, clothing, money, even  recruiis. 
General Briggs’ Plan, launched in 1950, 
proposed to re-settle these victims of ter- 
ror-domination, for their own betterment, 
and in order to cut off the terrorists’ source 
of supply. 

How the people of this particular vil- 
lage were helped to establish themselves 
on new land given each family for farm- 
ing and small rubber holdings is shown 
here, in a spirit of accomplishment in- 
dicated by the film’s title, PRoupLy Pre- 
SENTING—YONG PENG. This spirit tends 
occasionally to give the narrative a slight- 
ly saccharine quality for the non-Malayan 
audience, and the achievements depicted 
are in nowise mitigated by reference to 
possible flaws or failures. The sequence 
about the Women’s Institute and the adult 
night classes are thrown at the viewer too 
quickly, and only a frustrating, fleeting 
glimpse is given of the school for which 
the villagers themselves raised over 
$60,000. But these dissatisfactions not- 
withstanding, the film is important as a 
revelation of what can be done when 
people are prepared io work together for 
their own good. It is further interesting 
because of the insight it gives into the 
kinds of people who make up the village, 
and the occupations by which they gain 
their livelihood as, for instance, the clog 
maker, the butcher who is also a sharehold- 
er in the local power station and coopera- 
tive sawmill, the soya bean and soya bean 
sauce entrepreneur, etc. Of interest to 
out-of-school groups, PROUDLY PRESENTING 
Yonc PeEnc is also a good social geography 
subject for classes from junior high school, 
and for college sociology study. 

(15 mins.) 


Before the Wind 
(Continued from page 14) 

success in every fisherman's case as in that 
of Abu Bakar. But there is a revelation 
in the vast difference there is between a 
life completely dependent on the vagaries 
of nature, and one in which control of 
power assures man of a chance, at least, to 
sail “before the wind.” The film itself, 
despite some not too suitable music here 
and there, and some confusion resultant 
on talk of a “new method” of fishing not 
clearly related to the main idea, is one of 
the most enjoyable and artistic of the 
Malayan productions we have seen. 
BEFoRE THE Winp further merits atten- 
tion and study as having been one of the 
award winners at the First South-East Asia 
Film Festival, in 1954. (20 mins.) 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 
(Continued) 


CHEEWIT CHOWNA (A Farmer's Life) 


USY TOWN and “travelogue” scenes are too quickly on and off the screen. This 
film is best when it settles to the friendly farmer, his wife, their ten sturdy 
children. In the old way of thought at least, for children in Siam to play spontaneously 
is “naughty.” But they are much loved, and seem happy in useful activities. Taught 
to be pious and obedient, all Siamese young men (as the oldest son here) go through 
the picturesque and meaningful ceremony of becoming candidates for the priesthood 
—for just three months to learn self-discipline, or for life, as they choose. 

Frances Cottington, M.D. made this film on a study visit to Siam. Though 
somewhat uneven in technical quality, it is rich in intimate material, having been 
shot with the cooperation of the Thai government. So far as we knoW too, it is the 
only film about the country in general. Thai music is the opening and final sequences, 
and an excellent presentation of rice-growing, are additional values. 


13'/2 mins., color. Rent, $5 per day or $10 per week. Sale, $135 color; $65 b&w, from 
Tribune Films, 141 East 44th Street, N.Y.C. 


Workshop for Peace 


mental image of what the U.N. looks like. 
At the same time it conveys a tremendous 
amount of information that stays in the 
mind, and is also emotionally stimulat- 
ing. Particularly significant of the one 
world idea is the sequences on the ear 
phones that make it possible to listen to 
the proceedings in any of five languages. 
It is one thing to hear or read about these, 
and another to see them in action. Of 
tremendous impact too is the simple but 


(Continued from page 21) 


stirring presentation of the emissary from 
Togoland, in native costume and speaking 
a beautiful English, who is the embodi- 
ment of the dignity of man as he addresses 
the Trusteeship Council in these words: 
“I come to tell you what the people have 
asked me to tell you . . . and the people 
mean what they say.” No flowery phrase 
could speak for mankind, and for the pos- 
sibilities of the U.N., as eloquently as do 
these few quiet words. —M. S. FR. .L 


29 mins., b&w. Produced by and available from the U.N. Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations Headquarters, N.Y.C.; for rent $7.50, for sale, inquire. 


Thursday’s Children 
(Continued from page 18) 


These children, boys and girls, represent 
a wide range of appearance and char- 
acter. There are the shy and the boister- 
ous, the quick and the slow, the bright 
blond and the brunette, the plain and the 
breathtakingly beautiful. One little girl 
has a face of miraculous sensitivity, as un- 
forgettable as Duse in its projection of 
sorrow and hope. 


This picture has already been widely 
praised in England. Here it has won a 
Hollywood Oscar in its documentary class. 
But these are the mere outer shells of 
recognition. What it can do is speak to 
hearts of millions of people. It can show 
human beings what it is like to batter 
patiently at the walls of handicap, what 
it is like for teacher and taught alike. 
This is a film which, in showing how the 
horizons of the deaf children are broad- 
ened, can broaden your own. It is beauti- 
ful, an inspiration, and no honors can do 
justice to its morning glow of help, hope 
and unspoiled childish beauty . . .” 


—ARCHER WINSTEN 
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Editor’s Note 


It is against the policy of Film News 
to reprint a review from any other publi- 
cation, as has been done with the fore- 
going review of THursDAy’s CHILDREN, 
of which the original was a feature of 
“Archer Winsten’s Reviewing Stand” in 
the New York Post. But we felt that Mr. 
Winsten’s unusually sensitive realization 
and eloquent expression of the film’s 
unique spirit could not be excelled by us. 
We can add only the fact that THuRspay’s 
CHILDREN was selected as the winner this 
year of the Documentary Award of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences (Hollywood). We might also 
point to the extremely effective device of 
cutting off the sound every so often, which 
gave us the eerie feeling of having lost 
our own hearing and of being in the same 
isolation as these “Thursday children” 
are, without the help given by such in- 
stitutions as the Royal School for the Deaf 
(Margate, England) where this film was 
made. 


22 mins. Produced by World Wide 
Pictures, England. For sale and rent from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Here is a 16mm movie projector that schools 
will find to be one of the most useful and 
versatile pieces of visual aid equipment they 
have ever had. The TSI Duolite projector has 
been designed specifically for use by today’s 
modern school systems. 


Two Projectors In One 

The Duolite projects a brilliant image with 
extreme clarity onto any standard type 
screen. However, TSI realizes that there are 
many instances when schools have to show 
films in rooms that weren't specifically de- 
signed for movie projection. With the Duo- 
lite, 16mm films . . . sound or silent, black 
and white or color . .. can be shown in those 
rooms without having to darken the room 
and without having to set up screens or 
speakers. 

The Duolite is actually two projectors in one. 
It has a large built-in screen which enables 
you to show pictures on desk tops. Educators 
can review films in the privacy of their office 
without having to set-up a screen or darken 
the room. Yet the same projector can be 
quickly and easily converted to standard 
type projection on any external screen. 

The Duolite has a fine quality speaker built 
into the projector that provides high fidelity 
of sound. For extra large audiences, separate 
speakers can be plugged into the Duolite to 


provide full area sound throughout the 
auditorium. 


No Service Problems 

Service is no problem for the school with a 
Duolite. It very rarely needs service, which 
means that it is hardly ever down for repairs. 
If service should ever be required there are 
no special tools needed for any TSI projector. 
Many TSI projectors have been in use by 
school boards for a considerable period of 
time without their ever having to purchase 
service parts. 

Attention Deal 

A few protected territories are still available 
on all TSI projectors. For information, write 
direct to the home office of TSI. 


{S| TECHNICAL 


| SERVICE 


30865 FIVE MILE RD. 
West Coast Office— 


4357 Melrose Ave. Hollywood 29, Calif. 
Phone Normandie 5-6621 
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Jenth Annual 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AND TRADE SHOW 


Who Was There 


HE annual event of the audio-visual 
industry was held as usual in Chicago 
in midsummer, its purpose: to provide op- 
portunity for seeing and hearing what is 
new and pertinent for the 1955-6 year. 
Six additional groups met concurrent- 
ly with the National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation. These were: the Educational 
Film Library Association (EFLA) 12th 
annual meeting of school and college 
audio-visual directors, public librarians, 
and other professional users of a-v tools; 
the Industrial Audio-Visual Association, 
central region (members are heads of 
sponsored 16mm departments in large 
concerns); the Audio-Visual Workshop for 
Agricultural Leaders, first meeting; the 
Illinois Training Directors Assoc. (in- 
dustry); the Audio-Visual Conference of 
Medical and Allied Sciences (16 member 
groups); and the Association of Chief 
State School Audio-Visual Officers (direc- 
tors of a-v education in the State depart- 
ments of education throughout the 
U.S.A.). There were also many national 
sales meetings of a-v equipment and ma- 
terials manufacturers and producers. 


Evaluation 


It is reported that 2300 persons at- 
tended. In the aggregate the gathering 
was bigger this year, but it somehow did 
not seem as busy. Perhaps this was due 
to the excessive heat; perhaps the earlier 
than usual date of the event had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Focal point of the gathering, the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Trade Show, was the 
largest in the 10 years of the Association’s 
existence. Had more of the film producers 
taken space who used to do so, the 1955 
Show would have been a real panorama 
of the industry. Many of the film people, 
however, prefer to introduce their new 
materials in the more intimate atmos- 
phere of the hotel’s residential suites. 
This is understandable. But it does 
scatter the pieces of the a-v picture, and 
makes the materials’ end, at least,.more 
difficult to appraise, as well as to relate 
to the whole. 

Of the 121 exhibitors occupying Trade 
Show space some 15 were publications— 
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the pioneers of the a-v field, plus others 
with a-v sections. About 20 were audio 
(i.e. record gplayers, recorders, suppliers 
and processors, both disc and tape). Felt 
boards, darkening shades and_ suchlike 
school equipment accounted for some 10 
entries. Of the remaining registrants 
there were 24 in the projector field (va- 
rious types and kinds); 16 producers and/ 
or distributors of film materials; several 
screen companies; with more processors, 
and sources for accessories than in other 
years—which would seem to reflect the 
increasing scope and extent of the a-v 
industry. 


Improved and New 


Much that is improved, and much that 
is new, was displayed and demonstrated. 
Of particular interest were several wide- 
screen projection developments: Cinema- 
scope in 16mm via Baush & Lomb’s new 
anamorphic projection lens (marketed 
through regular 16mm equipment chan- 
nels); the Vidoscope lens for both taking 
and projecting (Vidoscope Corp., N.Y.C.); 
and the Vistascope (J. L. Galef & Con, 
N.Y.C.). 

Noteworthy too was the imposing array 
of professional-quality magazine-type re- 
cording and reproducing equipment for 
school use; also, several displays of room- 
darkening equipment. Means for en- 
abling wider a-v utilization in the class- 
room were, in fact, among the topics 
discussed in conference sessions. 

In this connection also, and because of 
its implications for other purposes as well, 
there is significance in the recent devolp- 
ment by Technical Services Inc (Livonia, 
Mich.) of the Duolite projector. The Duo- 
lite combines the basic mechanism of the 
DeVrylite—smaller brother of the former 
DeVry JAN (Joint Army-Navy) now 
manufactured by Bell & Howell—with the 
viewing screen of the Suitcase Projector 
originated by TSI for industry use. To 
the best of our knowledge, at least, the 
Duolite is thus the first portable 16mm 
projector that permits the showing of film 
in either of two ways: conventially, for 
viewing on a standard screen in a dark- 
ened room; or, on its built-in tv-size 
screen, in broad daylight, even for color 
pictures. The price difference is so little 


An electronic analyzer, permitting visual com- 
parison of individual evaluations by film pre- 
view judges was an interesting feature of an 
EFLA general meeting. Seen in the picture 
(left) are F. A. White, assistant director, 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Services, University of 
Wisconsin, and (right) Philip Lewis, of Chicago 
Teachers College .. . 


between the one-purpose and this two- 
purpose Duolite that there will probably 
be great interest in this machine for 
room use, especially where problems of 
darkening and screening make a-v more 
difficult than it should be. For good sized 
classes and groups, however, and for the 
auditorium, the placed screen and the con- 
ventional method of enlarged projection 
must still be used. 

Loaned a Duolite for trial, we found 
it to be an excellent projector for the 
office and for the home, since it eliminates 
the necessity for maintaining a setup, or 
for setting up each time. If it is stationed 
on a table of ordinary height, youngsters 
of average intelligence and skill can use 
it unaided, once they have learned how 
to thread the film and operate the mech- 
anism. This they can do, if given the 
chance, with greater aplomb, usually, and 
with no more damage than the average 
adult. 


Maybe in the Future? 


Watching 10 and 12-year-olds handle 
the Duolite as casually as they do a tele- 
vision set, it occurred to us that readier, 
easier projection equipment could be- 
come, like the tv set, an accepted item of 
household furniture. Meanwhile, tv is in- 
jecting new life into the possibilities for 
“home movies,” in pretty much the same 
way as radio broadcasting has been large- 
ly responsible for popularizing the record 
and, as result, the record player. 

Once the correct focus has been set on 
the built-in screen of the Duolite, it is not 
necessary to find it again for each picture 
—if b&w film is followed with b&w, color 
with color. Were such a projector to be 
furnished with remote control, which is 
easy; and if film “reels” were in packs 
that fed automatically into the machine 
like a stack of records, motion pictures in 
the home could be as easy as tv, and 
might be more pleasurable because pro- 
grams would be of one’s own choosing. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Filmstrip and Slide 
Projectors 


e Two Filmstrip Model Kodaslide Signet 

rojectors were introduced by the East- 
man Kodak Co. at NAVA. The newly de- 
signed filmstrip feed of the Signet makes 
for easy loading and operation. A unique 
Geneva mechanism provides fast, accurate 
film advance. 


e The V-500 Viewlex slide and filmstrip 
projector making its debut in a novel, 
moulded fiberglass case attracted much at- 
tention. The new type casing is claimed 
to be completely unbreakable, scuff-proof 
and waterproof. The projector itself is 
a goodlooking job and apparently well 
engineered, with a high light output, 
double framing( both horizontal and 
vertical), and a quite different cooling 
system. Instead of sitting below the 
lamp and blowing air past it, the fan in 
the V500 is situated behind the lamp and 
is placed vertically instead of horizontally, 
so as to pull air first over the filmstrip, 
then over the condensing lenses, and 
finally over the lamp. Exhaust is through 
the side of the projector and the top is 
completely enclosed so there is no light 
leakage. The lens is an F35, but this 
projector can be equipped with the faster 
F28 also, and a complete range of focal 
lengths from 3 to 11 inches. 


Automatic Projection Corporation’s 
well named “PhD” projector, designed 
especially for schools and universities, 
represents a radical change in the Sound- 
view line, heretofore aimed at the indus- 
trial market. It is further noteworthy as 
the first filmstrip projector to use a lever- 
action advance, which gives a very fast, 
almost instantaneous release to the film, 
is accurate in alingment, and does no 
bouncing. The “PhD” also features two 
switches: one for the fan, one for the 
bulb. These are so arranged as to make 
it impossible to turn on the bulb without 
first turning on the fan, and possible to 
run the fan after turning off the bulb, thus 
lengthening the life of the lamp. The 
“PhD” does not have the remote control 
pushbutton feature characteristic of all 
other Soundview models, but this budget 
machine seems to have gone over well 
with dealers at the Trade Show, and RCA 
International Division is reported to have 
purchased the first one hundred of these 
filmstrip and slide combinations. 


¢ Automatic Projection Corp. also demon- 
strated how several Soundview models, 
300 and 500 watt, can be used in con- 
junction with the new Webster Electric 
Ekotape Cinaudio Tape Recorder (Model 
207) to provide automatic sound filmstrip 
presentations of up to an hour of uninter- 
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rupted sight and sound continuity, auto- 
matically synchronized. 


Pocket Book” Music 


e Audio-Master Corp. startled Trade 
Show visitors with a novel importation 
from Germany which may revolutionize 
the music producing industry. It is an 
ultra-modern tone reproducer which re- 
cords music up to eight hours of uninter- 
rupted playing time, in a small package 
not larger than twice the thickness of the 
usual pocket-sized book. The invention 
was developed by the Tefifon Company 
(Germany), and is being exclusively dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by Audio-Master 
(N.Y.C.). The sound is an engraved proc- 


ess on pure vinylite, with an average of 
32 grooves on a half-inch band, and is 
self-contained in the 6’x5%4” booklike 
cartridge. To play a Sound Book, its 
window face is slid back and its sound- 
band extended in a loop which is placed 
around the playing wheel of a special 
playback machine. The needle is set 


(Continued on page 34) 
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& PEERLESS Reconditioning * 


One Among the prints in your Film Library, there wae 
ose are undoubtedly some which, through hard, Aes 


frequent usage have been damaged — with RD 

the result that the impact of your message on 
} audiences may be seriously diminished. BD 

y 


one Our many years of experience in the protec- 35 
tion, preservation and reconditioning of film 
can profitably serve you in prolonging the SS 


useful life of your prints. 
Peerless Re-Conditioning services include: 
INSPECTION CLEANING 

Gye) REPAIRS FOOTAGE REPLACEMENTS 


SCRATCH REMOVAL REHUMIDIFICATION 
gi “PEERLESS TREATMENT” TO RESIST FUTURE DAMAGE. 2 


Get Longer Life for Your Prints! 
be) Cost? Surprisingly low! Write for Price List. 3 

at 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION Re 


165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 55 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 
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WANT COLOR 
TRAVEL FILM? 


FOR EXAMPLE—; have 7,000 feet of 

recent Arizona (1954) 
film. Such rapidly dying-out subjects as 
sand paintings (horned toad and red ant 
paintings). Navaho Land, Monument 
Valley, Canyon de Chelly, Havasupai— 
the hard-to-reach places. Also—the cities 
and great tourist attractions, flowers, 
National parks and monuments, desert, 
irrigation, agriculture, and forests . . . 


FOR EXAMPLE — Japan, Hong Kong, 


Macao, and the Pacific 
Islands ... 


FOR EXAMPLE —tahiti and Bali, Portu- 

gal and Switzerland, 
India and Thailand (Siam), Belgium and 
Mexico, Ceylon and the Belgian Congo, 
Iraq and Iran, Saudi Arabia and Scan- 
dinavia, South America and South Africa 
. PLUS “now-being-developed" 1955 
footage on Ireland ... 


But, forgetting examples, | have taken 
more than 500,000 feet of colored 
motion picture film in 104 countries and 
island groups all over the globe. 


Need footage? 
| may have it. 
Prices On Request. 


EARL B. BRINK 


1269 LIBRARY, DETROIT 26 


EARL B. BRINK 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Dr. Nicholas Slominsky, musicologist, 
author, and columnist, delivered a stimu- 
lating address at the concluding banquet, 
on “Music for the Eyes, and Its Listenable 
Patterns,” in which he reduced to lay 
terms numerous aspects of musicology in 
composition and performance. 


On July 5, during the ALA Conference. 
a valuable report meeting was held, at 
which the Institute was summarized and 
analyzed, and audio-visual librarians were 
given an opportunity to examine their 
work in the light of the Institute coor- 
dinators’ summations of the sessions. 


DAVY CROCKETT IN ROCHESTER 


N the children’s rooms of the Rochester 
Public Library system, coonskin caps 
are high fashion and many youngsters 
wearing this famous, or infamous, head- 
gear may be found browsing among the 
books. The reason for this is, that all of 
the libraries in this city have Davy Crock- 
ett Library Clubs. And some 400 third, 
fourth and fifth graders have approved 
the idea by participation. 

After each member has read his first 
book—from the Davy Crockett booklists— 
he receives a green button with a powder 
horn on it to show that he is a “reading 
pioneer.” 

Nine booklets on various topics were 
prepared. One, of course, was “Books 
About Davy Crockett,” but even more 
interesting are such lists as “What It Was 
Like In Rochester,” “Following the Wil- 
derness Trail,” or “Living with Danger in 
Davy Crockett’s World.” With lists like 
“Inventors and Scientists” and “They 
Were Writing and Painting,” the fact was 
pointed up that other famous men and 


women lived and great events occurred 
during Davy’s lifetime, from 1786 to 1838. 
There are books in abundance about 
this fascinating period of history, and ap- 
propriate motion pictures which can be 
correlated with them. Some of these films 
are: JOHNNy AppLEsEED—A LEGEND oF 
FRONTIER Lire, Robert E. LEE—A BAck- 
GRouND Stupy, THE Ucty DUCKLING 
(Coronet); AMERICAN PIONEER (Almanac); 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, 
DaNniEL Boone, Louisa M. ALCcorTT, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films); Tom ScHULER—CoBBLER 
STATESMAN (United States Information 
Service); THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER and 
Tue Story or My Lire (both Hans 
Christian Anderson, from Brandon Films). 
These are but a few of the films touch- 
ing upon the life and times of D. Crockett, 
and that add enrichment, interest and 
excitement when integrated with a li- 
brary’s reading and story hour program 

for the younger generation. 
—NORMAN B. MOORE 


U.S. Films on TV Abroad 


prices. A number of signed TV contracts 
remain unimplemented for this reason. 
But Columbia TV is a government opera- 
tion, and there are big plans for a na- 
tion-wide network. Currently there is 
one station in Bogota. A semi-commer- 
cial arrangement was tried for 90 days, 
was withdrawn, but is to be tried again. 
The Government greatly assisted TV 
originally, by buying 10,000 sets below 
retail cost and selling them on the in- 
stallment plan, without profit, to the 
people. At least 10,000 additional sets 
have been commercially imported. 

Brazil and Argentina cannot be ap- 
proached by U.S. film for TV, due to the 
dollar situation and to lax copyright laws. 
Any 16mm product in these countries, and 
in most of the Latin American countries, 
is freely used on TV. 

Puerto Rico has been the most success- 
ful Latin American TV country. Prices 
are fair, copyright is protected, healthy 
competition is growing. Its two stations 
are handled along U.S. lines and get 
plenty of U.S. as well as local advertising. 


(Continued from page 12) 


After just one year of operation there 
are already 35,000 sets in the country. 


Observations 


The development of the foreign TV 
market, Mrs. Douglass points out, is a 
long term proposition, and there is a 
place on all government operated TV sta- 
tions for educational films; but prices are 
low, and only narrated films currently can 
be considered. It does not yet really pay 
to re-voice just for TV, unless it is into 
French, with the French-Canadian mar- 
ket in view, or into Spanish where mulkti- 
ple sales will ultimately lead to profit. 
But foreign markets must always be con- 
sidered from the point of view of their 
specific problems: dollar shortage, lack of 
buying power, lack of advertising, and 
the dozen other difficulties that do not 
affect expanding U.S. television. The mar- 
kets abroad should not be overlooked, 
however, and those who supply them now, 
will be supplying them when they do 
“arrive.” 
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“TRUE CONFESSIONS” 


Mary Pickford’s autobiography, Sun- 
shine and Shadow, is a remarkably believ- 
able portrait of an era of the movies that 
is now history, and of a star who reigned 
supreme during many of those adventurous 
years. Modest in success, self-critical 
when proper, fair to her opponents and 
usually accurate in her account of the 
industry’s progress. Miss Pickford’s is the 
uncommonly readable story of a sincere 
artist. a shrewd trader, and a warm- 
hearted woman. (Doubleday, publ.) 

In his excellently documented and il- 
lustrated study of the versatile British 
actor, Alec Guinness, author Kenneth Ty- 
nan credits Guinness with the creation of 
a truly contemporary approach to acting 
bv a highly original blending of screen and 
stage techniques. (Macmillan. publ.) 

The action-packed life of Douglas Fair- 
hanks, Jr. (both on screen and off) is the 
exciting subiect of Knight Errant, by 
Brian Connell. Unpublicized war hero, re- 
luctant movie star, and ambassador of 
good will are some of the roles in which 
vorne Doug has been cast by his enthu- 
siastic biographer. (Doubleday. publ.) 


SHOW BIZ LOWER DEPTHS 


The carefully cultivated idolatry which 
surrounds so many popular radio-tv per- 
formers is in for a rude and merciless de- 
fating at the able hands of Al Morean 
in his highly effective. The Great Man. 
While no names are named, a good euess 
at the real-life model for the despotic 
comedian and his “happy family” show 
mav not be too difficult. (Dutton. publ.) 

A fierce and almost fatal conflict op- 
nosing a film director-son to his actor- 
father is the theme of Niven Busch’s novel. 
The Actor. The storv is fast-paced, its 
climax duly spectacular, and the usual 
harshlv caricatured Hollywood characters 
complete the cast of this competent work 
of fiction. (Simon & Schuster, publ.) 


THE REFERENCE SHELF 


Daniel Blum’s Screen World 1955 offers 
to researchers and film fans alike its year- 
ly complete pictorial and statistical record 
of the current movie season. Now in its 
6th year, this annual is useful as well as 
enjoyable. (Greenberg, publ.) 

Most competently edited by Hye Bos- 
sin, the 1954-55 Year Book of the Canadian 
Motion Picture Industry maintains the 
distinctive standards of reliability and ac- 
curacy of its predecessors. (Film Publica- 
tions of Canada, publ.) 
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by GEORGE L. GEORGE 


ART AND EDUCATION 


Film director Alessandro Blasetti con- 
tributes a provocative and stimulating es- 
say, “Is Cinematography a Collective or 
an Individual Art?” to The Artist in Mod- 
ern Society, a searching collection of 
articles and statements by eminent crafts- 
men of letters and arts. (Unesco, publ.) 

Child Drama presents Peter Slade’s own 
theories, based on extensive experimenta- 
tion in the field, for a happy and balanced 
development of children through class- 
room theatricals. The author’s consider- 
able British following makes his book 
specially interesting to U.S. educators. 
(Philosophical Library, publ.) 

Since television and radio broadcasting 
depends to such a large extent on good 
speech techniques, a practical volume on 
this subject is most welcome. Miss Alice 
Keith’s The Microphone and You, original- 
ly compiled for the students of Washing- 
ton’s National Academy of Broadcasting, 
offers a home-study course that is clearly 
laid out and covers the ground with concise 
adequacy. (Hastings House, publ.) 

Credit Courses by Television is a report 
on a significant trend in educational tv. 
It was discussed at a recent conference 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and Michigan State U. The 
popular appeal of “telecourses” was noted 
and their further study was recommended. 
(A.C.E., publ.) 


ON THE MAGAZINE RACK 


In the Summer/55 issue of Sight and 
Sound, “The Undiscovered Country” keen- 
ly appraises the present status and the 
potential development of British cinema 
... “Artistic Honesty in Cinematography” 
is upheld by ace cameraman George Fol- 
sey in American Ci tographer (July/ 
55) ... Film Culture editor E. L. de Laurot 
berates the unofficial censorship which 
vitally altered Clouzot’s unforgettable 
“Wages of Fear” (May-June/55) .. . The 
Quarterly of Film, Radio & Television 
(Summer/55) offers a penetrating study of 
director Alberto Cavalcanti’s career from 
his “avant-garde” days to his return to his 
native Brazil. In the same issue, “The 
Financing of Independent Feature Films” 
elucidates many little-known facts and 
practices ... In Cine Technician for July/ 
55, British trade union leader George 
Elvin suggests a five year plan for British 
films that seems well suited to his country’s 
needs . . . An authoritative “History of 
Sound Motion Pictures” is now in its 2nd 
installment in the SMPTE Journal (July/ 
55) and will be concluded in the next issue. 
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LIGHTEN 
THE 
TEACHING 
LOAD 


Shows film strips single and double frame. 
Practical educators, the country over teach 
more students better with the help of the 
sturdy, easy-to-use GoldE FILMATIC 
Projector with exclusive automatic rewind 
feature. This silent, efficient partner 
dramatizes each lesson . . . makes the 
teaching job easier, more efficient. Star 
FILMATIC features . . . 300 Watt illumina- 
tion. Trouble-free operation. Blower 
cooling protects slides, gives longer lamp 
life. Coated lenses for perfect definition. 
Send the coupon today for complete 
literature on the 

GoldE FILMATIC Projector. 


MANUFACTURING CO, 
4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete \ 
information on the GoldE FILMATIC Projector | 
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NAVA ELECTS 
1955-6 OFFICERS 


EW officers and board members for 

1955-6 were announced by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association and in- 
stalled during the convention. Former 
vice-president Alan B. Twyman (Twyman 
Films Inc., Dayton, Ohio) is president. 
Ainslie R. Davis (Davis Audio-Visual Co., 
Denver) is first v.p., and second v.p. is 
William W. Birchfield (Alabama Photo 
Supply, Montgomery). 


P. H. Jaffarian (Audio-Visual Center’ 


Inc., Seattle, Wash.) is secretary for the 
coming year, and W. G. Kirtley (D. T. 
Davis Co., Louisville, Ky.) is the new 
treasurer. 

E. Howard Marx (v.p., Ampro Corp., 
Chicago) was elected chairman of the 
Advisory Members’ Committee of the As- 
sociation. This is a six-man body which 
represents the 165 manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, distributors and publishers who 
are classed as advisory members of NAVA, 
which is primarily a dealers’ organization 
with better than 500 dealer members 
across the United States, some 15 in 


Canada, several in Hawaii, one in India, 
and one in Mexico. NAVA Headquarters 
are in Evanston, II. 


PARTICIPATION 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Sweden, Part One 
Sweden, Part Two 
Denmark, Part One 
Denmark, Part Two 
Finland, Part One 
Finland, Part Two 


I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du .Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films. 
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Book Music 
(Continued from page 31) 


against the soundband, and the music 
starts instantly. A music selector spots 
specific tunes desired. Winding and re- 
winding are automatic because the sound- 
band revolves in a figure eight. 

A representative music library is avail- 
able and 40 Sound Books are in release, 
with ten new ones scheduled each month, 
presenting classical, semi-classical and en- 
tertainment music performed by renowned 
European orchestras. It is also planned 
to record plays, readings, lectures, etc. 
The playback unit is priced at under 
$100. The Sound Books are from $10 to 
$20, depending on playing length. 


Micro-Projectors 


Two Micro-Projectors incorporateing 
many new features were displayed at the 
Show: one by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company (Rochester, N.Y.), the other 
by Victor Animatograph Corporation 
(Davenport, Ia.). Both units will take 
commercial and homemade slides. Both 
project microscopic slides and specimens, 
enlarged more than 1,000 diameters, onto 
a screen for large group viewing, or di- 
rectly down onto a table top for close 
study and sketching purposes. The Magna- 
scope V200 represents the latest addition 
to Victor’s line of audio visual equipment. 


A-V Venetians 


® The Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind, de- 
veloped in cooperation with a-v experts 
by the Hunter Douglas Corp., custom mak- 
ers of Venetian blinds, is claimed to ex- 
clude light almost completely without 
blocking ventilation, and to permit light- 
ing flexibility. Inquire, Hunter Douglas 
Corp., 150 Broadway, N.Y.C. 38. 


MR. FRAUD 
(Continued from page 27) 


needed for this purpose, and it is to be 
hoped that one will be forthcoming. In- 
cidentally, in such event we would suggest 
that a smaller than 16-inch disc will re- 
ceive much more play, since equipment 
for the 16-inch is not as general as for 
other sizes. 


Approx. 20 mins., color. With 16-inch 
33-1/3 record. For sale, $15, from Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 1625 Eye St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Cabinets and Stands 


© Smith System Heating Co., Minneapo!- 
is) has added some interesting a.v. items 
to its regular line of lecterns, desks, 
speakers’ stands. Its new filmstrip cabinet 
has four extensible drawers that hold 90 
filmstrips each; or the bottom drawer, 
which has a removable tray, can house 
280 slides (2”x2”). A simple color index 
system for cataloguing the complete file 
is included. 


e Another useful item in the Smith line 
is a Combination Cabinet and Projection 
Table on 3-inch ball-bearing swivel cast- 
ers for portability. An adjustable shelf 
provides adequate storage space for any 
make projector and speaker, and a sturdy 
lock on the cabinet door protects valuable 
equipment when not in use—though it is 
possible, if desired, to station the project- 
or permanently by bolting it in place on 
the wood top of the cabinet. 


e The new Recorder Table displayed by 
Commercial Picture Equipment, Chicago, 
is the height of a tea wagon, comfortable 
and right for operating recorders and 
similar equipment either standing up or 
sitting down. Of heavy guage steel with 
a hard plastic finish in a choice of several 
colors; load-tested up to 200 Ibs; and with 
a deep lower shelf, this table can be used 
for projection also. The standing surface 
is non-skid and ridged. Quick action 
brakes and rigid construction assure sta- 
bility. 


Silent 16 
@ Remote control, forward and _ reverse, 
has been added to the “Silent 16” pro- 
jector of the Victor Animatograph Corp. 
The control is optional and does not 
change the price of the unit, but it makes 
it additionally useful for time and motion 
study and for athletic coaching. For fur- 
ther information, Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 
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FILM NEWS 


“We salute the children, their teachers and the film which brings 
them both so vividly to life...” 


"THURSDAY'S CHILDREN" 


“No film we've seen more effectively portrays the wonder and beauty of a child, 
the loving patience and devotion of a teacher, the indescribable delight of both 
when learning takes place.’—EpUCATIONAL SCREEN MAGAZINE 


This Academy Award winner for the best Documentary short subject, has received 
high praise wherever it has been shown both here and abroad. We take special 
pleasure in the quota‘ion absve bec.iuse we, too, think “Thursday’s Children” is the 
most moving film about teacher and child that has ever been produced and think 
every teacher, every school administrator, everybody interested in teaching as a 
vocation ought to see it. 

A large group of educators and film librarians at the recent EFLA Convention 
described the film as “excellent not only for specialized education but particularly 
useful in teacher training for its remarkable study in teacher-pupil relationship.” 


“A fine sensitive documentary’— Thompson, N. Y. Times 

“It is beautiful, an inspiration and no honors can do justice to its moving 
glow’—Winsten, N. Y. Post 

“Emotionally moving and intellectually stimulating”’—Hart, Firms In Review 
“Excellent’—TuHe EXxuIBITOR 

“Remarkable for its astonishing intimacy, for its force of feeling’—Sicut & SouND 
“A joyous, compassionate film”’—Kass, CATHOLIC WorLp 


22 Minutes Black and White Rental $2.50 Sale $75.00 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


CARLIN FILMS 


presents 


Two fine films from its “Window on the World” Series .. . 


USHILA’S PILGRIMAGE ‘he 
Honored as = of the best educational films produced in 1954 Teaching Success 


at the Columbus Film Festival 


THE AMERICAN FLAMINGO e 
1955 Golden Reel Award Winner A Complete Program in 


Produced with the cooperation of The National Audobon Society 
e 
Two highly popular films from its “Know Your Next-Door Audio Education 


Neighbor Series” for children and young people ... 


AFRICAN COUSINS 


Recordings Contribute 
to Your 


Filmed in the interior of the French Cameroons Teachers are always in search of more effective ways of teaching. 
Audio Education recordings aid comprehension, stimulate interest, 

HONSHU HOLIDAY and save time for busy teachers. These outstanding recordings are a 

Filmed at festival-time in Japan “shot in the arm” for classes in practically every subject area at 


all levels of instruction. There are recordings to help you teach: 
For the Church Field—a revealing film on India related to the phonics - choral speaking - aural imagery - folk tales - poetry - 
current foreign mission study theme... . reading - writing - rhythms - square dances - longways dances - 


A VISIT TO VELLORE songs - simple instrumental music - children’s games - lullabies - 


calypso music - chamber music. 
* 


All films are 1314 minutes in length, sound, color . . . Prints 
available in color (from the original) at $110 and in black 
and white at $50. Rental price in color $6.00. 


CARLIN FILMS, Inc. Audio Education, Inc. 


450 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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@ in your audio-visual program 


Your local. NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer offers practical, profes- 
sional assistance in your audio-visual program. His membership 
in the National Audio-Visual Association is your assurance of his 
reliability and competence. A specialist in audio-visuals, your 


“right hand man” is a convenient source for materials, equipment - 


and service. 


ae" ; 
Whether you need help in arranging your motion’ picture film 
or filmstrip program, or selecting audio-visual equipment’ of any 
type, or finding the right filmstrip, your NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer is the man to call. Just a few of his other.services include 
equipment rentals, complete projection service, and equipment 
repairs performed by factory-trained technicians. Your NAVA 
Audio-Visual Dealer is close at hand—and only he can furnish 
all these important services. 


Meet your “right hand man”—for a list of NAVA dealers and 
the services they offer, write the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois. 


MEMBER. . 
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